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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE’ 


By CARL H. MILAM 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I 


Iv is no mere visitor’s courtesy to say that 
the Cleveland Public Library is a living 
aud lively illustration of the American pub- 
lic library at its best. The world recog- 
nizes the leadership of this continent in 
modern public library service ; and when the 
world, in the person of a librarian from 
some foreign country, comes to look us over, 
it is rare, indeed, for Cleveland to be left 
out of the itinerary. 

Many of you know that it was Miss East- 
man’s predecessor, Mr. Brett, who first per- 
mitted ordinary human beings, not scholars 
or students, to come into contact with large 
numbers of books at one time through the 
open shelf system; that under Miss Eastman 
your library has taken and held a place of 
leadership in the world-wide adult educa- 
tion movement of the past fifteen years; 
that in the organization of a library by sub- 
ject divisions, the development of branch 
libraries as community centers, the estab- 
lishment of specialized service for adoles- 
cents as well as for children in and out of 
school and in countless other ways, this 
library under the leadership of Miss East- 
man has shown the way. And, as it was 
not possible for your library to originate all 

‘ Address delivered at a mass meeting in honor of 
Miss Linda Eastman, retiring, and Charles Rush, 


incoming librarian of the Cleveland Publie Library, 
on September 1, 1938. 





the good new ideas, it is greatly to Miss 
Eastman’s credit and to your own good 
fortune that the Cleveland Public Library 
has also been quick to profit from the experi- 
ence of others. 

Although you and I can not possibly 
know, as Miss Eastman and Miss Prouty 
know, all the ramifications of your library’s 
useful services, we have a general concep- 
tion of what this and other public libraries 
now are and do. How may we expect them 
to change in the future? 


II 


For one thing, I believe that the public 
library of the future will deal somewhat 
extensively with certain materials which are 
used slightly or not at all to-day. 

Professor William F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, director of research for 
President Hoover’s Committee on Social 
Trends, was quoted in a Chicago newspaper 
about ten days ago as saying, ‘‘ When Mar- 
garet Mitchell writes her next ‘Gone with 
the Wind’ it will probably be recorded on a 
single seroll of wire. We’ll play it on an 
electrical machine and ‘read’ it with our 
ears.’’ I do not vouch for the accuracy of 
this prediction, but already some 300 books 
are available on phonograph records. Ad- 
ditional ‘‘talking books,’’ as they are called, 
are being produced—with government ap- 
propriations through the Library of Con- 
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eress—at the rate of about 60 a year. They 
are available now for the blind. If in the 
future people wish to listen to their books 
rather than read them with tired eyes, these 
talking books will undoubtedly be put at 
their disposal by progressive public libraries. 

Music records and music scores are now 
an important part of the educational and 
cultural equipment of many libraries. They 
may be expected to increase both in quantity 
and in importance with the spread of music 
appreciation. 

Another form of record has recently come 
into existence, namely, the electrical tran- 
scription of radio talks and discussions. 
Surely these records—which give us the 
voices as well as the words of some of our 
great personalities—will be preserved in 
libraries for the use of readers and students 
of the future. So far as I know they are not 
now being preserved by any public institu- 
tion. 

It is frequently predicted that a few years 
hence some agency will be lending moving 
picture films as libraries now lend books; 
that films will be used not only by schools 
and clubs, as they are now to a considerable 
extent, but also by families and individuals. 
I am not prepared to say that the circulation 
of edueational films is clearly a_ public 
library responsibility. I am prepared to 
question seriously, first, whether any other 
existing agency is as well equipped as the 
library to assume this function, and, second, 
whether it would be wise to build up a new 
set of institutions to preserve and circulate 
educational films. 

Most important—to libraries—of all the 
new mechanical aids to learning is micro- 
photography. By this process the pages of 
a book are reproduced in miniature on a 
very small film. The film is read through 
a projector. These devices are of tremen- 
dous significance to libraries and those who 
libraries. 
caused many a librarian to grow old before 


use Files of newspapers have 


his time. The newspaper is essential histori- 
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cal material. It must be preserved. But jt 


takes huge quantities of space. It is ex. 


pensive to bind. Printed on cheap paper, 


it quickly goes to pieces. Now it can be 
reproduced on film. Permanent preserya- 
tion is assured, use is comparatively easy, 
and the space required for storage is almost 
negligible. The volumes of the New Yori; 
Times for five years on paper now occupy 
59 cubic feet. On film, the space required 
would be 14 cubic feet. <A single box 4 
inches square by 13 inches thick will hold 
the film reproduction of a volume of the 
New York Herald Tribune, which, on paper, 
weighs 17 pounds. 

By microphotography, unique or rare 
manuscripts and books can now be repro- 
duced on films and the films made available 
to students; the manuscripts and _ books 
themselves being preserved for exhibition 
purposes. Requests for inter-library loans 
will largely be met in the future by film 
reproductions which ean be permanently 
retained by the borrowing library.  Cata- 
logues and bibliographies too expensive to 
print can be filmed at small cost. Most im- 
portant of all is the prospect that throug) 
the use of microfilms, copies of books not 
now owned by any American library may 
be made available to American students. 

Mr. Rush, who has been one of the fore- 
most librarian-experimenters with micro- 
photography, has predicted that within a 
few decades it may be possible for a great 
reference library on 48 hours’ notice to sup- 
ply a reader with a copy of any book which 
exists in any important library anywhere 
in the world. 

Books, I take it, will continue to be ou 
chief stock in trade. I mention three of the 
many possible developments. One is the 
coordination of libraries, in cities, regious 
and nationally, to the end that scholars and 
special students anywhere may have quick 
access to the resources of all libraries, either 
through loans or copies. Another is the pre- 
duction of what we call ‘‘readable books’ — 
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hooks of authoritative content, written in 
simple language for the person who may 
have much or little education, but who is a 
bevinner in the subject. Millions of literate 
Americans are not now readers of books. 
Many of them may become book readers 
when such books are available. I hope also 
for the establishment of some machinery 
whereby the needs and wants of library 
readers for books which do not now exist 
may be assembled and transmitted to pub- 
lishers and writers so that the needs may be 
met. 

I think, will grow in impor- 
of them deal authoritatively 
with of great social significance. 
Their brevity is a quality much to be de- 
sired. Now, pamphlets labor under grave 
distribution difficulties. Booksellers can not 
afford to carry them in stock because they 
do not pay their way. When you enter the 
library of the future I think you may find a 
special open-shelf pamphlet room, presided 
over by a special pamphlet librarian, who 
will permit you to see, handle, read and bor- 


Pamphlets, 
Many 


matters 


tance. 


row, and who will also permit you to pur- 
chase if you wish. 
III 
The public library of the future, without, 
I hope, giving up its recreational, informa- 


tional and scholarly services, may be ex- 
pected to become a more effective instrument 
for the education of the whole community. 

The American public library began as an 
agency primarily for education. Its educa- 
tional value for adults and children has been 
for half a century its best argument for 
existence, for financial support. 

During the past fifteen years adult edu- 
cation has become a veritable movement in 
this country and throughout the world— 
like world peace or social justice—a kind 
Librarians have 
Shared in the general movement and have 
modified or extended the library’s activities 
to fit the emerging philosophy of adult edu- 


of educational religion. 
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cation. (Parenthetically, few, if any, 
librarians have been more closely and use- 
fully identified with this movement than 
Miss Eastman and Mr. Rush.) 

One has only to mention such overworked 
but significant phrases as ‘‘increasing lei- 
sure,’’ the ‘complexity of modern life’’ and 
‘‘advancing technology’’ to convince oneself 
that the American public library will almost 
inevitably be pushed further in the adult 


education direction. 


Dr. William S. Learned, distinguished 
educational investigator, after extensive 


study of the American public library, con- 
cluded some fourteen years ago that this 
‘‘free community book exchange is destined 
to be transformed into an active intelligence 
center through the addition of a competent 
staff of scholars trained in fitting books to 
human needs’’ and that ‘‘the result would 
be an institution of astonishing power—a 
genuine community university bringing in- 
telligence systematically and persuasively 
to bear on all adult affairs.’’ In Dr. 
Learned’s opinion, the public library will 
become ‘‘the chief instrument of our com- 
mon intellectual and cultural progress.’’ 

Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director of the New 
School for Social Research and of the Divi- 
sion of General Studies in the Graduate 
School at Yale, as a result of a study com- 
pleted this year, concludes that the public 
library is destined to become, to a much 
greater extent than it now is, the leader in 
adult education. He concludes his little 
book, ‘‘The Public Library—A People’s 
University,’’ with this paragraph : 

It would be foolish and unjust to fail to acknowl- 
edge the fact that the American public library, as 
it stands to-day, is a remarkable achievement, in- 
deed, one of the outstanding American contributions 


to civilization. I know of no department in our 


national life that exhibits a greater proportion of 
able and devoted leaders, men and women of out- 
standing personality whose work will live on beyond 
them, beneficently. They have laid a broad base for 
an institution that will have an even greater future 
when it shall boldly take to itself the leadership in 
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adult education which it alone is capable of develop- 


ing, and shall make itself over into a people’s uni- 
versity, sound bulwark of a democratic state. 


of these two 
thoughtful, unprejudiced students from 
outside the ranks of librarians, I permit 
myself to believe that the educational ser- 
vices of the public library will be greatly 
expanded. 

The councilman who believed that no new 
books were needed because nobody in the 
city had read all the books in the library 
is possibly not so different as he seems from 
many of us who thoughtlessly assume that 
if the library has one copy, or one copy for 
each branch, of the most important books, 
it is fulfilling its duty. 

If the library has dynamic educational 
objectives, it can not be content with any 
such limitations; it must have a supply of 
books and funds for the purchase of books, 
which will permit it to encourage reading 
on important subjects by thousands of 
people at one time; and it must have on its 
staff persons competent to guide that read- 
ing to whatever extent the readers may 


With the 


encouragement 


require. 

No good, large library has yet had an 
opportunity to find out just how effective it 
can be in educating the community, for no 
library has ever had resources which enabled 
it to do all it possibly could do to stimulate 
reading and to supply the demand thus 
created—even in one subject field. 

To illustrate what I mean, I ask you to 
imagine that a large public library has been 
given special funds with which to make an 
experiment in parent education. The pur- 
pose is to bring about, primarily through 
reading, the most extensive and most thor- 
ough possible understanding of child psy- 
chology, child care, adolescent problems, 
delinquency and all the scores of related 
subjects with which parents should be 
familiar. The library would employ sub- 
ject specialists; open special rooms; add 
books and other materials and make them 
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accessible throughout the city; and then 
proceed—through exhibits, reading lists, 
posters, talks, newspapers, radio and moving 
pictures—to stimulate reading interest, 
And as demand increased, more materials 
would be added—without limit as to number 
of copies. If actual requests justified it, as 
easily might happen, some pamphlets, pos- 
sibly some books, would be duplicated up to 
hundreds or even thousands of copies. 

Is this an exaggerated conception of the 
possibilities? I don’t think so. In any case, 
I hope it has helped to show that libraries 
can do much more than they ever have done 
to advance community intelligence and 
understanding. If and when society wishes 
the whole population to be stimulated to 
educate itself through reading, and to be 
provided with all the educational materials 
it will use, it will find the public library 
competent to perform, and only waiting for 
adequate resources. 

I am not optimistic enough to think that 
any library is likely to have an opportunity 
to develop such intensive, aggressive educa- 
tional programs in many fields at once. | 
must assume, therefore, that the library of 
the future will be competent (with advice 
from others) to select those fields which are 
of greatest significance socially or most 
worthy of emphasis at a given time, and that 
it will be able to stimulate extensive reading 
in those fields without ever falling into the 
unfortunate position of telling people what 
opinions they should hold on any question. 
It will never, I hope, tell people what to 
think; it may in the future do more than it 
now does to help them decide what to think 
about. 

Another development to which I look for- 
ward hopefully as a result of increasing 
emphasis on our educational objectives is a 
re-orientation of some of our arrangements 
and technical equipment. The Americal 
public library in spite of its many advances 
still suffers from tradition. Historically, 
books are assembled in libraries for presel- 
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vation and for the use of scholars. For- 
tunately, the scholars are still with us. We 
should not do anything that will handicap 
them in their fruitful use of our resources. 
We can and should do much to facilitate 
such use. But of the hundred thirty million 
people in the United States, few are scholars. 
The public library exists for all. 

There are librarians among us, mostly of 
the younger generation, who are demanding 
that we restudy our catalogue and rebuild 
it or supplement it in ways that will be most 
useful to the great majority ; that we experi- 
ment with new arrangements of books on 
the shelves which may serve many of our 
readers better than our present more or less 
logical classification ; that we refurnish and 
re-equip our reading rooms less stiffly and 
more comfortably, with a view to encourag- 
ing those who are now deterred by grandeur, 
formalism and the strictly institutional 
character of most library buildings. 

Library work with children will not be 
neglected. Trends in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary edueation, as well as in college and 
adult education, point rather toward a grow- 
ing emphasis on reading. Students in our 
best educational institutions are not so much 
taught, as given an opportunity to learn, 
through books and experience, under gui- 
dance. If, as seems likely, an ever larger 
amount of library work with children is 
done in school libraries, let us hope that the 
freedom of children to choose their own 
and the children’s librarians’ 
superb knowledge of children’s literature 
will find its way into the school. 


reading 


IV 


Dr. Johnson has been quoted as saying 
that the publie library will become ‘‘a 
people’s university, sound bulwark of a 
democratic state.’’? If we believe that, and 
any of us do, then good public library 
Service must be brought within the reach of 
all. 
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To-day one third of the people have good 
library service—they live in large cities; 
one third have inadequate service—they live 
in small cities and towns; and one third 
have none—the people who live in the coun- 
try. This is not a healthy situation for a 
country which believes in equal educational 
opportunity for all. It will be corrected, 
many of us think, by state and federal 
library aid—appropriations made to supple- 
ment local library funds; and by the devel- 
opment of the regional library—by which 
we mean a library system serving a whole 
metropolitan area or several counties, just 
as a large city library now serves its popu- 
lation. Note that such regions may be 
brought into existence by federation as well 
as by consolidation, and that no other prac- 
ticable scheme has yet been found for ren- 
dering good library service to the sparsely 
settled regions or for making fully adequate 
the service now available in the smaller 
places. 

Thanks to the increasing concern of state 
and national governments for education and 
general welfare, complete nation-wide public 
library service appears nearer than ever 
before. 

V 

What of the librarian ? 
come to the time when no single set of quali- 
fications characterizes the library worker. 
As in all other professions, we tend to be- 
I think we shall 
Library 


Already we have 


come a group of specialists. 
oo much further in that direction. 
schools, in my opinion, should select stu- 
dents with a great variety of college majors 
—natural science, engineering, business, 
social science, fine arts, education—as well 
as literature and history. All should be 
made to understand the philosophy and 
objectives of libraries; and, after that, 
should be given some degree of specialized 
training. We must recognize that work as 
a reference librarian in history or technol- 
ogy demands quite a different set of qualifi- 
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cations and skills from that of the readers’ 
adviser or children’s librarian or cataloguer 
or chief librarian. All are librarians, but 
each is also a specialist. 

Along with higher qualifications, I antici- 
pate that we shall see an ever-increasing 
trend toward state certification and civil 
service; toward more security, through bet- 
ter salaries, permanent tenure, retirement 
annuities and insurance; toward 
democracy in the determination of policies 
and practices; and toward organization. 


group 


[ hope that we shall continue to profit—as 
libraries have greatly profited in the past— 
from the freedom of librarians to move from 
one section of the country to another. Noth- 
ing more quickly makes a distinguished 
educational institution commonplace than 
inbreeding. 

In the past decade, librarians have begun 
to encourage the application of research 
techniques to their own institutions and 
problems. Who reads what, and why? 
What would people like to read? What 
groups and kinds of people use the public 
library for what purpose? Why do many 
children stop reading during adolescence ? 
Such questions have been, if not solved, at 
least examined by competent investigators. 
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If one may judge from what has happened 
in other professions, such investigations are 
likely to be continued and expanded. Pos- 
sibly some time in the distant future the 
librarian will know what actually happens 
to a man when he reads a book. 

Surveys of libraries, rare until recently, 
are now becoming common. Librarians and 
library boards are wisely recognizing that 
the best way to avoid criticism is to ask for 
it. Is there a demand for more branches? 
Must the library adjust itself to new legisla- 
tion? Are problems arising because of 
population trends and other social phe- 
nomena? Or, has it simply been a long time 
since the institution was checked over for 
economy and efficiency? For the solution of 
such problems in the future, I anticipate 
that the librarian will often suggest a library 
survey. 

The librarian of the future will have an 
even greater obligation than the librarian of 
this generation to be intelligent. I think he 
will have more education than most of us 
now have, and that he will have more time 
and more inclination to use all the facilities 
available to continue increasing his knowl- 
edge and his understanding as long as he 
lives. 


LET’S KEEP OUR HEADS AND USE THEM’ 


By Dr. LEVERING TYSON 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


I HAVE found the life of the college presi- 
dent a very enjoyable one so far, and have 
experienced few embarrassing situations. 
To-day, however, I confess readily to a 
feeling of bafflement as I face the problem 
of addressing you at the opening of a new 
academic year at Muhlenberg College. 
Ordinarily I suppose it is possible to talk 
of glib with confident 


generalities, and 


1An address delivered at exercises opening 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, on 


September 19, 1938. 








optimism of what lies ahead. In respect 
to the affairs of this college I feel certainly 
that we can be optimistic, for we have a 
ereat deal to be confident about. But this 
college is a part of a larger whole, and as 
we survey the world about us, we get the 
feeling that everybody suddenly has gene 
mad. The state in which we are located 
is rocked with internal strife. Nationwide 
conditions and political bickerings are such 
that one wonders when he reads the daily 
prints whether actually he still is living 
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in the United States of America. And on 
oyery continent there are wars and rumors 
of ania so that our faith in the intelligence 
of man is Shaken, and we are simply be- 
wildered over the onrush of events, the im- 
port of which we know little or nothing 
about. 

In the midst of all this it seems to me 


that the only sensible message I can bring 
to you to-day is that above everything else, 
let’s keep our heads and use our heads. 
Here we are, a little community of ap- 
proximately six hundred souls, set down in 
one of the garden spots of the country, 
healthy in mind, body and spirit, enthusi- 
astic over the prospects of what normally 
would lie ahead—and yet in the background 
is always lurking the shadowy fear that 
history in the making—something we can 
not prevent even though we would—might 
suddenly disrupt our—I almost said com- 
placency, but it isn’t quite that. It is more 
a spirit of happy confidence that, after all, 
things will work out well in the world. So 
| repeat that in the midst of this confusion, 
let’s keep our heads and use our heads, and 
try, in the community of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege this vear, to be sane about whatsoever 
develops. 

Now I am not suggesting that we refuse 
blindly to recognize the import of what is 
lappening in the state, the nation or the 
On the contrary, it is our 
‘nction as a liberal arts college to pay par- 
ticular attention to the import of what is 
voing on in the world. But I am suggest- 
ig that we take particular pains to keep 
oir heads and to use our heads for two 


world outside. 


reasons : 

First of all, events are moving so rapidly 
that we recognize the importance of making 
(lick decisions, and making them correctly. 
Decisions are made either rightly or wrongly 
by an intelligent person, depending upon 
ie amount of accurate information he has 
Therefore the necessity 


at his command. 
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for soaking up basie knowledge concerning 
the larger problems of the day, it seems to 
me, is particularly evident. In this situa- 
tion I don’t believe any one department of 
a liberal arts college is of more importance 
than any other; for all teaching should be 
conducted so as to lead a student to think 
straight for himself. But because of the 
character of events that are engaging our 
attention just now, I believe the heaviest 
responsibility rests on those who teach you 
your history and your economies on the one 
hand, and your religion and your philoso- 
phy on the other. I regard it as not alto- 
gether a fortuitous circumstance that steps 
were taken last year to strengthen the col- 
lege’s offering in these departments. Now, 
if ever, the undergraduate at Muhlenberg 
College should be taught the record and the 
meaning of world events of the past, the 
structure of governments and the systems 
of industry and finance which underlie their 
operation; and on the other hand the com- 
plicated programs of thought through the 
ages, whereby man has endeavored to under- 
stand the world in which he lives so as to 
inerease his happiness and his spiritual 
well-being. There are many who feel 
strongly to-day, and with reason, that eco- 
nomics and politics have failed to suggest 
workable solutions to the problems that 
beset the world, and that a final solution 
of these problems will be arrived at only 
when we regain confidence in religion as 
the compelling motive in human existence. 
Whether they are right or wrong I am not 
attempting to expound from this platform, 
for I say frankly that I do not know; but 
I do say just as frankly that I believe, in 
the distressing times that now afflict the 
world, we have not relied sufficiently upon 
the wisdom of Almighty God in directing 
the course of His universe. I don’t mean 
to be sanctimonious in making this state- 
ment. I mean it an actual practical fact. 
You and I know that in the course of human 
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events at present, tension would be relieved 
and clouds would clear away if we would 
apply the tenets of our religion and obey 
the relatively simple basic rules which that 
religion lays down for the conduct of our 
every-day lives as individuals, as states or 
as nations in a world family of nations. 

I am not the one nor perhaps is this the 
time and place to advocate a return to re- 
But I am suggest- 
ing to you with all the urgency I can com- 
mand that in this academic year particu- 
larly you apply your intelligence to an in- 
terpretation of history and philosophy and 
religion, so that you can think straight and 
quickly when you consider, as you will be 
forced to, the real significance of what is 


ligion to this company. 


going on in the world about you. 

The second reason why I am urging you 
to keep your heads and to use them is be- 
cause I believe that historically, and in 
every other way, the job of a liberal arts 
college is to teach its students to keep their 
heads and to use their heads. To make my 
point, I believe that this ceremony at the 
opening of another academic year of Muhl- 
enberg College is an excellent occasion to 
emphasize to you the real significance of the 
kind of education which we in the liberal 
arts field believe in and support. 

I once heard Mr. Newton D. Baker state 
that in ancient times a liberal education was 
supposed to result from a group of three 
studies known as a trivium, or three ways, 
that is, education along three directions was 
supposed to meet at a common point, or 
cross-roads, and the man who reached that 
point from three directions was supposed to 
be liberally educated. Later musie was 
added as a fourth way to education, and the 
trivium became a quadrivium or a four-lane 
highway to culture. Of course this was in 
ancient times, when men assumed the truth 
of the things they thought obvious, and 
reasoned from them in accordance with a 
set of formal rules known as logic, to which 
some of you will be introduced this year. 
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Conclusions reached by this process were 
accepted without question. 

Modern knowledge was born when a new 
method of reasoning was employed. Under 
it nothing was assumed as obvious. QObser. 
vation was applied as widely as possible, 
and what was found by observation to be 
true was made the basis of conclusions. 
These conclusions lasted only until some 
new fact was observed at variance with 
those previously known. 

Your professor of logic will label these 
two methods of reasoning as the deductive 
and the inductive. I am not going to deliver 
a lecture on logic this morning, but you will 
note that the latter method relies upon ob- 
servation of all ascertainable facts. Its in- 
troduction started the minds of men on a 
collective search to observe and record all 
the facts that could be brought within the 
reach of human faculties. By this method 
the basis of conclusions drawn from knowl- 
edge was ever widened : and again your pro- 
fessor of logic will tell you that this was the 
birth of what has come to be known as the 
scientific method, and that under it our 
physical sciences have grown by leaps and 
bounds. No longer are there modest three- 
lane or four-lane highways to culture. The 
curriculum of the up-to-date liberal college 
has dozens of languages, arts and sciences, 
all of them pursued by this scientific method. 
They seek to join the streams of general 
knowledge which pour from other directions 
into the constitution of a liberal education. 
They attempt to inject into each recipient a 
spirit of inquiry which will inspire him to 
seek new facts about the world about him, 
new facts about the laws of nature, new 
facts about the mind and new facts about 
the spirit. 

You will recognize at once that no one can 
hope to secure a complete liberal education, 
for there isn’t time enough to acquire it, 
and no one mind could assimilate all the 
knowledge available, even if there were time. 
However, and this is where Muhlenberg 
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enters the picture, those who have con- 
cerned themselves with academic education, 
hy gradual processes of trial and error, are 
arriving at certain conclusions and agree- 
ments. I don’t know of any one prepared to 
state now With any degree of authority what 
the minimum content of a liberal education 
should be. But there is general agreement 
that a liberal edueation is an invaluable 
asset in creating happiness and satisfaction 
for the individual, in building sound char- 
acter, in establishing confidence in that in- 
dividual’s judgment, and in developing 
that individual into a useful citizen. In 
other words, this particular type of educa- 
tion is designed specially to enable people 
to keep their heads and to use their heads 
ina Crisis. 

When our scientific age reached its height 
the discoveries of scientific research amazed 
lls, just as miracles amazed our ancestors. 
At that time a tendeney toward specializa- 
tion arose. I am one of those who believe 
this had a constricting effect upon the values 
to be derived from a liberal education. Spe- 
cial courses and schools were organized for 
the exclusive study of particular sciences 
and branches of science. For a while it was 
considered a waste of time to pursue only 
cultural studies. It was then that mere 
training in the application of knowledge was 
introduced as a part of the fundamental 
process of education. Training courses of 
this type invaded the curricula of colleges, 
and soon it was difficult to tell whether the 
aim of a college education was in fact edu- 
cation or in reality training in its applica- 
tion. 

Whether the parlous times have had any- 
thing to do with it or not, I can not state, 
but at any rate the tendeney now is away 
‘rom this confusion. The value of education 
in fundamentals as a preparation for, and a 
prelude to, mere training is now commonly 
recognized. This by no means undervalues 
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that aspect of education which treats it as a 
preparation for earning one’s living. On 
the contrary, the necessity for the acquisi- 
tion of creature comforts is fully recognized. 
But a liberal education places true emphasis 
upon the value of education as providing a 
theory of living—a reconciliation of the 
various purposes for which one does live. It 
assigns proper values to the things of the 
mind and of the spirit as the source of the 
real satisfactions of life, after mere material 
necessities have been provided for ade- 
quately. It teaches those who are exposed to 
its processes to make fine distinctions be- 
tween the mere material and that which has 
lasting value. It teaches them not to be 
shunted aside into temporarily attractive 
blind alleys of thought or of action. From 
it they learn the gulf between the transitory 
and the eternal. By following it they should 
learn to keep their heads and to use them. 

So as this new academic year starts I 
implore all of you, faculty and students 
alike, those who are returning to us and 
those who are coming to us for the first time, 
to keep before you in the days ahead that 
for which Muhlenberg and her sister insti- 
tutions stand. With our eyes forward, our 
spirits undimmed and our minds unclouded 
by unintelligent prejudice, we have nothing 
to fear. We can indulge then in the confi- 
dent optimism usually on display on ocea- 
sions such as this. 

George Eliot, in a few brief sentences, 
expressed very aptly what it has taken me so 
long to say this morning: 

We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or 
for another; we can’t tell where that will lie. We 
can only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in 
the present moment, or whether we will renounce 
that, for the sake of obeying the Divine Voice 
within us,—for the sake of being true to all the 
motives that sanctify our lives. I know this belief 
is hard; it has slipped away from me again and 
again; but I have felt that if I let it go forever, 
I should have no light through the darkness of this 
life. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BOOKS FOR CHINESE LIBRARIES 

J. Pertam DANTON, chairman of the commit- 
tee on international relations of the American 
Library Association, has made an appeal for 
books for Chinese colleges and universities whose 
libraries have been destroyed by the Japanese 
invasion. 

More than 35 national and private universities 
in China as well as a large number of cultural 
institutions and libraries are in desperate need 
of books, according to Mr. Danton. At the re- 
quest of Dr. T. L. Yuan, of Hong Kong, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Library Asso- 
ciation of China, the American Library Associa- 
tion is seeking to help these institutions to 


replenish their libraries. Dr. Yuan writes: 


Constructive work in every field of endeavor is 
going forward steadily in China despite the war. 

While it may have been the feeling of some of 
our friends abroad that any campaign to collect 
books for Chinese libraries should be postponed 
until the armed conflict is over, yet the urgent de- 
mand for western literature is so impelling that we 
are inclined to think otherwise. 

Present hostilities are destined to be long drawn 
out. In the meantime Chinese scholars have to be 
provided with an adequate supply of material so that 
there should be no intellectual stagnation and inae- 
tivity. The library association has established an 
office in Hong Kong to which all materials thus 
assembled can now be forwarded safely. 

The has taken 
place through no fault of their own. What has 
taken decades to build up is now wiped out in a 
The havoe wrought in 


destruction of Chinese libraries 


single raid by the invaders. 
the wake of Japanese aggression is indescribably 
appalling. To repair the loss is indeed a herculean 
task; it can not be successfully consummated with- 
out the help of our sister institutions abroad. 


Types of material most needed include books 
and pamphlets in the fields of science, technol- 
ogy, medicine, literature and general reference, 
including journals, publications of learned socie- 
ties and government documents. 

Members of the Honorary Committee, work- 
ing with the American Library Association in 
response to Dr. Yuan’s appeal, include: Mrs. 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago; Dr. Stephen 
Duggan, New York; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, New York; Bishop James E. Freeman, 








Washington, D. C.; Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, 
Eugene, Ore.; Dr. Robert Maynard Hutehins, 
Chicago; Owen Lattimore, New York; Henry 
R. Luce, New York; Dr. Paul Monroe, New 
York; Silas Strawn, Chicago. 

Serving with Mr. Danton on the Internationa] 
Relations Committee are: Alice Anderson, of 
Chico, Calif.; Claribel R. Barnett, Washington, 
D. C.; Martha S. Bell, Lynchburg, Va.; Harry 
Clemons, University of Virginia; Angus §, 
Fletcher, New York City; Winifred Gregory, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur E. 
Orleans; Mahlon K. Schnacke, 
Géza Schiitz, Montelair, N. J., 
Waples, Chieago. 

Donors who ean send books to China should 
ship them prepaid to the International Exchange 
Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., on or before December 31. Shipments 
should be packed to withstand 
abroad, and no one box should weigh more than 
300 pounds. A letter stating the time at which 
shipment is made and the purpose for which it 
is made should report the gift to the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service. A duplicate of the 
letter will be appreciated by Mr. Danton, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 North Michigan 


Gropp, New 
Rome, Italy; 


and Douglas 


reshipment 


Avenue, Chicago. 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
EVENING INSTITUTES 
Tue London County Council Evening Insti- 
tutes began the season’s work at the beginning 
of October. These institutes have been estab- 
lished for young people who have passed the 
age for compulsory school attendance, but whe 
wish to continue their education, and for elderly 
men and women who want to make up for lost 

opportunities. 

According to the London Times there are 
about 250 of these institutes with some 20,00" 
classes, and about 7,000 qualified teachers 
attendance to give tuition in 400 subjects. For 
some years the enrolments have been steadily 
in the neighborhood of 250,000, but this year the 
officials of the Education Department at County 
Hall were afraid that the international situation 
would prejudice the number of applications, 
especially for men’s classes. 

Precise figures are not yet available, 


but s 












far as ean be ascertained there is seareely any 
falling off in the aggregate. If there has been 
eduction in the number of students at any one 
eonter it has been counterbalanced by increases 
elsewhere. In some eases the increase has been 
ys high as 20 per cent. The general tendency, 
among the older students at any rate, is to take 
serious subjects such as psychology and sociol- 
ogy; and there has been a marked increase in the 
number of men students taking Spanish. Ger- 
man, however, as one institute principal put it, 
has “flopped badly.” A feature of the enrol- 
ments has been the number of retired men who 
have taken up study in order, as they say, “to 
keep a hold on life’ At one North London 
institute there are over 100 men students of 


al 


that type. 
The average age of students is 25 to 30 years, 
which is slightly higher than in previous years. 


At one institute the oldest student is 65, but 
at another a woman of 80 (non-Jewish) has 
enrolled for the study of modern Hebrew. 
Women have enrolled in larger numbers than 
usual at the women’s institutes, and their favorite 
subjects seem to be first aid, dressmaking and 
cookery. There are 72 of these institutes, and 
they provide women and girls over school age 
with facilities for cultural, practical and social 
training. They are attended by groups of busi- 
uess girls from 14 years of age and by house- 
wives of all ages. In addition to courses in ecook- 
ery, dressmaking, millinery, needlework, first aid, 
home nursing, domestie handicrafts and home 
decoration, there are classes in orchestral and 
vocal music, dramatie literature and cognate sub- 
jects. Physical training, country dancing and 
Greek dances and feneing are included in the 


syllabus. 

Fees range from 3s. for four hours of instrue- 
ion a week to a student under 18 years to an 
inclusive fee of 6s., entitling students to attend 
all classes. At a number of the women’s insti- 
tutes in poor distriets students are entitled to 
attend all classes on payment of a registration 
lee of Is. if over 18, or of 6d. if under 18. 

At the men’s institutes provision is made for 
those who desire at the end of their day’s work 
to occupy their leisure in an interesting and per- 
haps profitable way. These institutes specialize 
in hobby classes such as woodwork, carving, wire- 
less, photography, musie (voeal, instrumental 
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and orchestral), drawing and painting. For the 
man who wants to be useful about the house there 
are classes in home carpentry, household repairs 
and boot repairing, home upholstery and home 
decoration. There are also debates, talks, fene- 
ing, boxing and gymnastie classes. 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET OF ORLEANS 
PARISH, LOUISIANA 

THE Orleans parish school board’s budget for 
the 1938-39 session has been made publie by 
President Henry C. Schaumburg. It shows an 
inerease of $252,267 over that of the 1937-38 
term. 

The Times Picayune reports that expenditures 
for the current session amount to $4,972,060. 
Average salaries for white school teachers for 
the year will be $1,681, while the average for 
Negro teachers will be $1,317. The salaries will 
be paid in ten instalments. It is estimated that 
term revenues will amount to $4,649,648 in addi- 
tion to the $357,217 already on hand. All but 
$34,805 of the sum of $5,006,865 will be ex- 
pended. 

Nearly $100,000 of the $252,267 increase in 
expenditures scheduled for the school year is 
accounted for in the increased salaries of 1,452 
white teachers and the inerease allowed for 
teaching material. This year’s figure is $2,825,- 
784 in comparison to $2,728,630 for 1937-38. 
Salaries of 480 Negro teachers and teaching 
materials are expected to cost $680,880. The 
corresponding total for the past term was $657,- 
628. 

The largest item in the budget for the coming 
year, next to teachers’ salaries of $3,453,000, is 
$291,000 for interest on outstanding bonds. Last 
year the interest cost was budgeted at $294,470. 
A drop of $15,000 in interest on loans is an- 
ticipated with reduction of that item from the 
1937-38 figure of $20,000 to $5,000 for the 
present term. 

Other larger expenses to be met are main- 
tenance, $240,000; teachers’ retirement fund, 
$178,000; supplies, $78,000, and furniture and 
equipment, $74,760. 

NEGRO STUDY BY THE AMERICAN 

YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


THE American Youth Commission’s study to 
determine what effect, if any, the minority racial 
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status of Negro youth has upon their personality 
development is now being conducted in New 
York, Washington, Louisville, New 
Orleans, Nashville, Natchez and 
five rural Southern states. 
Atlanta will probably be added to the list of 


Chicago, 
Greensboro, 
counties in rural 
cities. 

Dr. Robert L. Sutherland is in charge of the 
research program, and recently called the di- 
rectors of the various centers together in Chi- 
cago to make further plans. At present field 
investigations are being conducted and _ staff 
members of the study are attempting to analyze, 
through ease methods, the nature of the adjust- 
ments, the aggressions, the frustrations and the 
gains which youth may experience in being sub- 
jected to controls of social class and social caste. 

The environment in which Negro 
youth live is being examined. Ineluded in the 
study of this environment are a variety of in- 
formal data the intimate controls 
within the Negro social world, as well as the 


cultural 


reflecting 


usual ecological and social organization ma- 
terials. The analysis of personality reactions 
includes history materials, attitude tests, guided 
and unguided interviews and other approaches. 

Background material will probably be pre- 
pared by November 1, and personality studies 
will be completed by January 1. Following this 
several months’ time will be required to write a 
report for the commission, which later will be 
available to the publie. 


LOUISIANA COMMISSION FOR STATE 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 
THREE of planning and study by 
Louisiana State University and state officials 
in the field of education have led to the ap- 


pointment of a state curriculum planning com- 


years 


mission designed to improve and correlate cur- 
ricula in secondary schools and colleges. The 
M. Hopper, state 
director of curriculum, will function under the 


commission, named by A. 


sponsorship of the Louisiana State University 
and the State Dr. E. B. 
Robert, of the university faculty, has been ap- 


3oard of Edueation. 


pointed consultant. 

The duty of the commission will be to make 
a careful study of state curriculum problems 
and to work out a program. Plans include the 
development of study material; the enlisting of 
school forces for cooperation in experimenta- 
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tion projects; the continuation of the state 
curriculum study program which for the past 
three years has been followed each summer with 
conferences of representatives from all sections 
of the state on teacher-training programs, the 
enlisting of public cooperation and support, 
the distribution of information and _finaneia] 
provision for the work. The first meeting of 
the commission will be held by the State Board 
of Edueation in the state office building at 
Baton Rouge on October 19. The conference 
will continue through October 20. 

This meeting has been set immediately to 
precede the fifth annual education conference 
to be held at the university on October 21 and 
22, at which “Curriculum Development. in 
Louisiana” will be discussed. Dean C. A. Ives, 
of the Teachers College, is general chairman 
of the conference. 

Members of the commission, which will hold 
future meetings as the need arises, are: M. P. 
Rogers, dean of the faculty, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches; A. T. Browne, 
superintendent of schools, Acadia parish, Crow- 
ley; E. A. Lee, superintendent of schools, Nat- 
chitoches parish, Natchitoches; E. D. Shaw, 
superintendent of schools, Morehouse purish, 
Bastrop; L. P. Terrebonne, superintendent ot 
schools, Iberville Plaquemine; Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor, supervisor of schools, Caddo 
parish, Shreveport; H. M. Thomas, supervisor 
of schools, West Carroll parish, Oak Grove; 
P. E. Wilson, principal, Jennings high school; 
Mrs. Sadie Baskin, principal, 
school, Baton Rouge; Lillian Hutchins, instrue- 
tor in social science, Lutcher high school, and 
Lionel Bourgeois, assistant superintendent of 
New Orleans publie schools. 


parish, 


junior high 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

CoMPETITIVE examinations to fill three $7,500 
a year positions of assistant director of the 
Board of Edueation’s Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statisties in New York City wil 
be held by the Board of Examiners in the week 
of November 28. Applications may be tiled 
with the board until October 31, each appli 
sation to be accompanied by an examination 
fee of $15. 


Each of the successful applicants will be ™ 
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chs of a subdivision of the bureau—tests 


ge 
research and 


Applicants must be be- 


and measurement, instructional 
curriculum research. 
tween the ages of 21 and 35. These age limits, 
however, do not apply to applicants who have 
had experience in the local schools, either as 
regulars or substitutes. 

The eligibility 


which, with one exception, must be met by 


professional requirements, 


February 1, 1939, are as follows: 


A baccalaureate degree (or equivalent prepara- 
nm), and, in addition, sixty semester hours of 


approved graduate courses. 


Said preparation shall 

lude fifty semester hours in approved profes- 
sional courses (thirty of which shall be in graduate 
courses), in the following fields, including courses 
in each field to the minimum indicated: 

(a) Eight semester hours—psychological and edu- 
cational measurements. 

(b) Eight semester hours—statistical methods. 

(c) Six semester hours—edueational psychology. 

(d) Twelve semester hours—educational research 
and experimental education, diagnostic and reme- 
dial technies and curriculum construction. 





(e) Six semester hours—edueational administra- 

Vole.—The ten semester hours in approved pro- 
fessional courses required over and above the total 
of the minima preseribed may be completed prior to 
September, 1940, by a candidate so electing ; in such 
case, upon the appliecant’s failure to satisfy such 
requirement by September, 1940, the license shall 
terminate, 

In no other respect shall there be any time exten- 
sion beyond February 1, 1939. 

Erp my 
and in edueational research, three of which shall 


] 


have been in teaching, and five of which shall have 


nee.—Ten years of experience in teaching 


heen in educational research in a research depart- 
ment of a school or school system or in an institu- 
tion organized for educational research purposes. 


The official cireular of information, obtain- 
able by writing to the Board of Examiners, 
\00 Park Avenue, explains in detail the re- 
quirements, the equivalents accepted for cer- 
tain phases of the by-laws and the acceptable 
experience, 

Applications from non-residents are invited. 
The official notice of the Board of Examiners 
specifically announces that no residence require- 
ment is enforeed. 


The examinations for these new positions 
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are part of the general plan, long advocated 
by President Marshall of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, to enlarge the scope and experimental 
work of the research bureau of the 
Heretofore the 
were appointed on a non-competitive basis. 


school 


system. assistant directors 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

THE American 
hold its national convention in St. Louis from 
November 30 to December 4. Not only speeial- 
ists in the field, but school administrators and 
other educational leaders will be interested in 
the program 
training in relation to other phases of educa- 
tion as well as to the country’s social and eco- 
nomic structure. 

All branches of the work—agricultural, com- 
mercial, home economics, part-time, industrial 


Voeational Association will 


whieh will consider voeational 


arts and industrial edueation—as well as the re- 
lated subjects of vocational guidance and re- 
habilitation, will be represented. A three-day 
meeting of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education will precede 
the general convention. 

Nationally known speakers are scheduled for 
the general meetings, while sectional meetings 
will be addressed by specialists in their own 
field. 
mercial exhibitors called “The Ship’s Program” 
are included in a list of social features. 


A banquet and an entertainment by com- 


Edueational headquarters for the convention 
will be the Herbert S. Hadley Voeational School, 
St. Louis. 
a city block of ground, with a floor area of 373,- 


This sehool, which covers more than 


629 square feet, has a total enrolment of 7,000, of 
whom 3,454 are taking a full day-time course. 
Three commercial and 19 trade courses are of- 
fered to four-year students. In addition, six 
short commercial courses are given high school 
and college graduates. An extensive part-time 
training program for employed workers has been 
organized with the cooperation of labor unions 
and employer groups. Classes are held in the 
evening, Saturday morning or on week days. 
Delegates will also visit the city’s three ninth- 
grade vocational centers; the David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Trades, a well-known privately en- 
dowed institution, and the Booker T. Washing- 
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ton Voeational School, where 535 Negro pupils 
are enrolled. 

The Missouri Vocational Association, of which 
State Superintendent Lloyd W. King is chair- 
man, is making extensive plans for the meeting. 
Local arrangements are being carried forward 
under Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of 
instruction of the St. Louis publie schools, and 
F. J. Jeffrey, assistant superintendent in charge 
of vocational schools. 

Officers of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion are: President, Thomas H. Quigley, presi- 
dent of the Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Vice-presidents, R. H. Woods, 
Frankfort, Ky.; B. J. Knauss, Chicago, Il; 
Ruth Freegard, Lansing, Mich.; R. W. Selvidge, 
Columbia, Mo.; John J. Seidel, Baltimore, Md.; 
O. D. Adams, Salem, Ore.; A. K. Getman, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Robert Lee Bynum, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, director 
of vocational education, Baltimore, Md.; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, L. H. Dennis, Washington, 
D. C. 


IN HONOR OF THE LATE LOTUS D. 
COFFMAN 
THE following resolution has been passed by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota : 


When death laid a gentle hand on President 


Lotus Delta Coffman he freed a brave and sturdy 
spirit that had labored for great ends and achieved 
His almost two decades as 


worthily. record of 
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president of the University of Minnesota is, anq 
will remain, an open book where those who would 
comprehend the place of higher learning and of 
scholarship in a democracy can follow the steps 
by which he led a state, through its university, to 
ever broadening conceptions of its obligations to 
its youth and to the future that will be their 
present. We, the Board of Regents, who have 
appraised and approved his sound and discerning 
judgments and ventured where he boldly led, turn 
from any catalogue of the steps by which the uni. 
versity of 1920 has become the university of 1938, 
We do not attempt even a faltering and incomplete 
expression of our own corporate and individual 
sense of loss and sorrow. There are times when 
unspoken loyalty, respect and affection speak louder 
and with richer meaning than any words: this is 
such an occasion. 

Even under our sense of the loss sustained by 
the university and by those who cherish it and have 
shared its benefits, the Board of Regents remembers 
first the family whom he loved and whose love sus 
tained him. To Mrs. Coffman, who has enriched 
and graced his life and the life of the university 
community, to the mother who has lived to see her 
son in whom her love and pride centered from boy 
hood on the farm to days of honor and influence, 
to the son and daughter whose character and wel 
fare were the central interest and comfort in a 
home that held them and their children still within 
its circle, the Board of Regents would convey all 
that words can carry of human sympathy in days 
so charged with sorrow. 

Be it Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the board and transmitted to 
those near and dear to President Coffman. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALonzo G. GRACE, who has been conduet- 
ing a study of the public schools of the state of 
New York and who for the last half year has 
been in charge of a similar study of the schools 
of the State of Washington and of the City of 
New Orleans, has taken up his work as com- 
missioner of education of the State of Connecti- 
cut. He succeeds Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, who 


resigned recently after serving for eight years. 


Dr. Hartan H. Horner will retire on Janu- 
ary 1 from his position as associate commissioner 
and aeting assistant commissioner for higher 
professional education in the New York State 


Education Department. 


Frep B. Snyper, chairman and oldest member 
of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, whose age is now seventy-nine years, 
will act as administrative head of the university 
until the board appoints a successor to Dr. Lotus 


D. Coffman, who died on September 22. 


LEAVE of absence for one year for reasons 0! 
health has been given to Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, president of the College of the City of ew 
York. Dr. Robinson left for Arizona on October 
4. Dr. Nelson P. Mead, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history, has been appointed acting 
president. 


THe Rev. Dr. Epwarp B. Buny, S.J., tor 
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merly protessor of psychology at Fordham Uni- 
versity, will be installed as president of Loyola 


Colleze, Baltimore, at special exercises to be held 
on October 20. 

Tue resignation has been announced of Dr. 
H. E. D. Blakiston, for thirty-one years presi- 
lent of Trinity College, Oxford. 


( 
De. Epvarp Bengs, who has resigned as presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, will, according to the 
Associated Press, return to Charles University 
in Prague as professor of sociology. He has 
heen offered a visiting professorship at Brown 
University and at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Margaret E. Lacey, the only woman 
member of the Board of Examiners of the 
Board of Education of New York City, has an- 
nounced that she will retire on November 1, 
after more than thirty-five years of service in 
the New York City publie schools. 


De. JouN J. SHEAHAN, chairman of the com- 
mittee on instruetion of the St. Louis schools, 
has been named president of the Board of Edu- 


at} 
cavion. 


Dr. THEODORE CLARKE SMITH has retired 
from the faculty of Williams College, where he 
had been Woodrow Wilson professor of Amer- 
ican history and government and dean of the 
faculty. He was appointed to the staff of Wil- 


ams College in 1903. 


Tue title of emeritus has been conferred by 
the University of Chieago on Dr. Harvey Carr, 
professor of experimental psychology and chair- 
man of the department; on Henri C. E. David, 
professor of French literature; on 
Chester N. Gould, associate professor of Ger- 
and on 


associate 


Scandinavian literatures, 
Harry A. Millis, professor and chairman of the 


and 


mane 


department of economies. 


Dr. Tracy F, Tyner, for five years secretary 
and research direetor of the National Committee 
Radio, has been appointed 
professorial leeturer in the College of Edueation 
of the University of Minnesota for the academic 
vear 1938-39, 


on Edueation by 


Dk. ARciER TayLor, who since 1927 has been 
chairman of the department of Germanie lan- 
suages at the University of Chieago, has been 
‘ppointed a member of the faeulty of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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CaRROLL DOUGHERTY, professor of political 
economy at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been named chief economist of the Wage-Hour 
Division, which administers the Wage-Hour Act. 

Dr. PHILLIPS BRADLEY, associate professor of 
political science at Amherst College, has been 
appointed professor of political 
Queens College, New York City. 

Guapys E. Hau and Jeanette Regensburg 
have been appointed assistant professors of child 
welfare and social ease work, in the school of 
social work at Tulane University. Miss Hall 
succeeds Thomasine Hendricks, who resigned to 


science at 


accept a position as supervisor of field work 
in the school of social service administration at 
the University of Chicago, and Miss Regensburg 
succeeds Margaret Duff Yates, who resigned to 
become assistant commissioner of public welfare 
for the state of Oklahoma. 

THE following new appointments to the Sim- 
mons College faculty are announced: Dr. J. Mal- 
colm Forbes, instructor in educational psychol- 
ogy; Judson Rae Butler, special instructor in 
psychology; Dr. Josephine Lewis Bush, special 
instructor in education. 

Dr. Leo Scurock, formerly at the University 
of Bonn, has joined the faculty of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Musie. 

Roy Woop, physical education director at 
Havre, Mont., high school, has been named state 
supervisor of the recreation program of the 
Montana Works Progress Administration. 


Miss MArGARET BATJER, assistant professor of 
home economics at the University of Texas, has 
been granted leave of absence for the long ses- 
sion of 1938-39 in order to become national con- 
sultant on home economies projects for the 
Works Progress Administration. 

THE Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that in 
honor of Dr. Walter B. Cannon, George Higgin- 
son professor of physiology at the Harvard Med- 
ical School and national chairman of the Medical 
Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy, a fund is 
being raised by his friends for relief work in 
Spain. The money will be sent this month, to- 
gether with a portrait of Dr. Cannon, to Dr. 
Juan Negrin, premier of Spain, professor of 
human physiology at the University of Madrid 
and director of the physiological laboratory of 
the Ramoén y Cajal Institute. 
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JoHN KR. GREGG was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given at the Hotel, 
York City, on October 13, commemorating the 


Commodore New 
fiftieth anniversary of the invention of Gregg 
shorthand. The speakers included: Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, New York City superintendent of 
schools; Dr. George J. Ryan, formerly president 
of the 
of the Board of Regents; L. E. Lopez Miranda, 


3oard of Edueation and now a member 


representative of the military stenographers of 
Cuba, and Charles Lee Swem, once personal 
stenographer for President Wilson. Dr, Eugene 
A. Colligan, president of Hunter College, was 


toastmaster. 


SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, the superintendent of 
schools at New Castle, Del., was elected to serve 
as commander of the Department of Delaware 
of the American Legion for the year 1939 at 
He has 


been active in Legion affairs for a number of 


the recent Delaware State Convention. 
years and has served as commander of his local 
post, as the department historian and vice-com- 
mander. During the summer sessions since 1934 
Dr. Burr has been visiting lecturer in education 
at the University of Buffalo. 


CHARLES A. BRIND, director of the Bureau of 
Law of the New York State Department of 
Edueation, was reelected president of the bu- 
reau at the recent meeting in Albany of the 
Association of State Civil Service Employees. 


Dr. WILLIAM Matuer Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, was the principal speaker at 
October 4 to 
years ago of Pratt Institute 


the ceremonies on celebrate the 
founding fifty-five 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. BERNHARD GEIGER, who for many years 
held the chair for Indian and Iranian philology 
in the University of Vienna, arrived on October 
9. He plans to take up his residence in the 
United States. 
of the American Institute for Iranian Art and 


He has accepted an invitation 


Archeology to deliver a series of lectures. 

Dr. CHARLES NOBLE, professor of English at 
Grinnell College, Iowa, from 1893 to 1917, died 
on October 5 at the age of ninety-one years. 

Henry A. Hunt, Negro principal of the Fort 
Valley, Ga., Normal and Industrial School and 
an assistant to the governor of the Federal Farm 
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Credit Administration, died on October 1 at the 
age of seventy-one years. 


Dr. ApoLtpH F Rey, professor of musie in the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University 
from 1893 to 1929, died on October 4 at the ave 


of seventy-three years. 


Frank W. WESTHOFF, until his retirement as 
professor emeritus two years ago for thirty-six 
years professor of the department of musie of 
Illinois State Normal University at Blooming. 
ton, died on October 3 at the age of seventy-five 
years. 

Henry HoLitanp CALDWELL, associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Florida, 
died on September 23. 


old. 


He was forty-six years 


THE death is announced of William Rabenart, 
district superintendent of schools of the Bronx, 
New York City. 

THE Rey. Dr. Davip B. SCHNEDER, until his 
retirement two years ago for thirty-five years 
president of the College of North Japan, died in 
Sendai, Japan, on October 5. He was eiglity- 


one years old. 


THE Baldwin School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., this 
week celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. Repre- 
sentatives of 129 schools and colleges and mor 
than seventy former teachers were expected to 
be present. They will pay tribute to the thirty- 
five years’ association with the school of Miss 
Elizabeth F. Johnson, now its head. The speak 
ers include: President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College; President Mario 
Edwards Park, of Bryn Mawr College, an¢ 
President Robert C. Clothier, of Rutgers Uni 
versity. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the New York 
State Geographical Association will be held al 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo on Satur- 
day, November 5. In the morning session papers 
on the geography of New York State will be 
presented. A field trip is planned for the after- 
noon and a banquet with an invited speaker tor 
the evening. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting 0! 
National Council of Teachers of English will 
held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missou", 


th 
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from November 24 to 26. The subject of the 
convention will be “Evaluating the Program in 
English. 

Tue thirteenth annual Conference on Eduea- 
tion at Bueknell University will be held at 
Lewisburg on the afternoon and evening of 


” 


October 21. The topie for consideration is the 
program for pupils whose schooling will end 
with high school. Speakers will inelude: Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Florence Hale; Allen Stock- 
dale: A. M. Weaver, superintendent of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., schools, and Arnaud C. Marts, 
president of the university. 

Tue University of Denver will conduct the 
second annual Conference for the Improvement 
of Teaching on November 18. The subject of 
is to be “Ways and Means of 
Utilizing the Resources of the Community in 


t} 


he eonlerence 


the Classroom.” Dr. Edwin A. Lee, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, will be the principal speaker, both 
at the general session, which will be held on the 
campus at 9:00, before the teachers leave for 
their observation of the classroom, and at the 
will close the conference. For 
those teachers who desire substitutes, the uni- 
versity will supply qualified student teachers. 


which 


Lilt ly 


Pi Lamppa THeta, National Association for 
Women in Edueation, announces three awards 
of $250 from the Ella Vietoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship Fund to be given on May 15 in recognition 
of “significant research studies in edueation.” 
Applications should be received by November 15. 
Full information in regard to the conditions of 
the award can be obtained from Marion Ander- 
son, Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
soston, Mass., chairman of the fellowship eom- 


mittee. 

AN allotment of $630,000 to the University of 
Michigan has been made by the Publie Works 
Administration for a new men’s dormitory and 
expansion of the central heating plant. The 
cost of these projeets will amount to $1,400,000, 
bringing the university’s building program with 
PWA assistance to $6,000,000 for the coming 
year. The dormitory will house four hundred 
and ten students. 


BuckNeLL Untiverstry started the eonstrue- 


tory 


n of two new wings to its Engineering Build- 
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ing on September 29. The receipt of a gift 
of $100,000 from an anonymous donor makes 
possible the building at a cost of $275,000, 
previous gifts of $175,000 having already been 
It will be ready for use in the fall 
of 1939 and provides twice as much additional 
space as is now available. 


announeed. 


It will make possible 
the housing of the four engineering departments, 
civil, mechanieal, electrical and chemical, in one 
structure. 


EARLY in September construction began on a 
new $332,000 dormitory at the University of 
Florida, while construction upon two additional 
dormitories is scheduled to start within a few 
weeks, official orders for the construction having 
already been issued. The three new dormitories 
will be capable of housing approximately 600 
students and will virtually double the dormitory 
‘apacity of the university. The three buildings 
are all being built as PWA projects. 

THE new School of Pre-professional Studies 
at Simmons College opened this semester with 
an enrolment of 66 students. The school was 
organized under the direction of Dr. Harrison 
L. Harley, head of the division of philosophy 
and psychology, to give students four years of 
groundwork in specialized lines in preparation 
At the 


outset, courses are being offered leading to later 


for a fifth year of professional study. 


professional work in library science, social work, 
publie health nursing and at the Prince School 
of Store Service Edueation, but others will be 
added as demand arises. 

THE bachelor of arts degree will be awarded 
at the Massachusetts State College at Amherst 
this 


cireumstance an elective elementary course in 


for the first time next June. In view of 


Latin is offered by the college. 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
inaugurated for teachers # series of thirteen free 
courses of college grade which will be accepted 
by the School Board of Examiners for eligibility 
credit toward more advanced teaching licenses. 
The school board has sponsored in-service courses 
for teachers for many years, but these formerly 
consisted of “professional alertness” classes 
which simply made teachers eligible for regular 
salary inereases. School officials pointed out 
that for the first time thirteen courses had been 


approved by the State Department of Eduea- 
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tion and these, therefore, would count toward 
establishing eligibility for higher licenses. The 
board regards the new classes as the first step in 
a new policy of improving the professional 
quality of officially sponsored courses provided 
for members of the school system. Another 
project along the same line will be started this 
fall when a new by-law of the board, which per- 
mits teachers to offer research projects in licu 
of college courses to fulfil requirements for ad- 
vanced licenses, becomes effective. 


CONTRIBUTIONS amounting to $68,000 were 
made to Northwestern University through the 
Alumni Foundation during the fiscal year which 
ended September 1. This is the largest amount 
subseribed since the establishment of the foun- 
dation in 1926. There were 6,200 alumni con- 
tributors, approximately 1,000 more than last 
year. At present 40 per cent. of the subscribers 
are pledged to support the university for a 
period of years. Of the amount subscribed, 
$13,000 will be used for research, $7,000 for 
scholarships, $6,000 for special projects, $13,000 
for unrestricted purposes, and the balance will 
be divided among student loans, faculty salaries, 
libraries, fellowships and building funds. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Exuuiorr, State Education 
Commissioner of New Jersey, has decided that 
the Camden Board of Edueation is without 
authority to continue paying reduced salaries 


to 212 tenure teachers after July 1, 1937, and 
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has ordered restoration with full back pay in 
all the cases. Between July 1, 1933, and July 1, 
1937, salaries of the Camden teachers were re. 
duced from 5 to 30 per cent. In February, 
1937, the board voted a one third restoration, 
effective July 1, 1937, and last December another 
half restoration, effective with the coming schoo] 
year. The board contended an emergency stil] 
existed and that it was entitled to refrain from 
restoring all the reductions. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports thai 
Arthur Horner, president of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, has announced that British 
miners would support 1,000 destitute children, 
victims of the civil war in Loyalist Spain, for 
seven years. The Spanish government will pro- 
vide homes for the children. The miners have 
subseribed £60,000 ($300,000) to maintain the 


homes and to provide the food. 


A NEW journal under the title School will be 
published three times a year in England by the 
Oxford University Press. It will aim to de- 
scribe the latest advances and discoveries in the 
theory and practice of education. It will oc- 
cupy the ground between the technical and th 
popular journal and will appeal to teachers both 
at home and overseas. The editorial board in 
cludes: Salter Davis, chief editor; Mr. Hankin, 
Professor Hamley, Sir Perey Meadon and Sir 
Cyril Norwood. The first number will probably 
appear in January, 1939. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A NEGRO APPRAISES THE NEGRO 
COLLEGE 

THE college has become the butt of so many 
unkind gibes that one feels that to continue the 
persecution further would be unkind, but none 
the less a great many of these digs are deserved. 
However, the best way to remove an infection 
is to remove the source of irritation; in educa- 
tion it means streamlining (i.e., modern methods 
for modern problems). The Negro college needs 
renovating very badly, because the type of work 
offered, the type of leadership given and the 
type of personality produced is wholly inade- 
quate for the modern youth and his modern 
problems. 

There are 107 institutions of the Negro col- 


legiate group (giving work above the secondary 
grade). Of this group about twenty-seven do 
fair or good work as colleges, about four more 
do a creditable job on work of the university 
standard, and all others trail along doing poor 
to inferior work. A little simple arithmetic will 
give some idea as to the number of schools of 
our group which are in the “spinach” class. It 
one were to procure catalogues of all these 
schools concerned a casual perusal would reveal 
a most surprising sameness in the course mate- 
rial offered for student consumption. This in- 
dicates, of course, that most institutions are 
giving a major portion of their energy and time 
to liberal educational practices, which in 
number of cases is liberal only in theory; 


any 


for 
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ynetimes the curriculum is so limited that the 


adent must take the whole “works” in order 
hours necessary for graduation. 


scud 


to get tne 

Examination of the catalogues also reveals 
that there is, and has been, little courageous con- 
, ‘entiousness put into the building of the college 
program. It takes brains to institute a new 
educational plan, and it takes much fortitude 
to see the thing through. Perhaps that is the 
reason we have not been too interested—it costs 
too much in effort. However, if all these schools 
are going to stay open, administrators must 
realize that there must be developed within our 
system of higher learning a diversity of intellee- 
tual training which will result, necessarily, in a 
“place in the sun” for all. Moreover, if the 
present trend of vagueness and indecisiveness 
continues to be a part of the Negro college the 
publie-s institution inexorably 
foree the “church” school out of the picture, 
inasmuch as the publie pays for the lack of 


will 


Y ‘tog 
Ipportea 


sagacity on the part of their leaders. 

The liberal arts college idea and its adherents 
have with this type of training produced a horde 
of young men and women who could well enjoy 
a cultured lite, had fate been so kind as to make 
them economically seeure, but unfortunately 
most of them graduate in the direst of need—so 
as a result that person must immediately seek 


employment. This employment for the young 
Negro so broadly edueated as he has been is 
invariably teaching. ‘As a natural consequence, 
such mass production: results in a frightfully 


overcrowded profession, which is prostituted by 
indifferently trained persons. I think we need 
a five-year moratorium on teacher training, and 
then establish a universal merit system for those 
who insist upon making the profession a career. 
The same type of standardization that is prac- 
tied for the admission of lawyers and physi- 
cians to praetiee should also be applied to 
teachers, 

If our colleges could devise a sort of quasi- 
professional training for our young folk in 
addition to the eultural aspect then the graduate 
might, after a short apprenticeship, be able to 
tully equip himself for a respectable job. In- 
‘eed, so bad has the situation become that it 
seems as though our eolleges are merely serving 
‘sa sort of kindergarten for the WPA projects. 


Of the many schools operating upon a mar- 
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ginal basis the private college is in a better posi- 
tion to do some real experimentation in educa- 
tion, because there is a minimum of polities to 
interfere with an administration 
where it wants to go. 


that knows 
Some of the greatest 
universities of America have become so because 
they have not been afraid to become aftiliated 
with “fool” experiments in education. The 
Antioch plan, the University of Chicago plan 
and the Sarah Lawrence plan were all experi- 
ments once—some still are, but these are just 
barometric signs that some folk are beginning to 
seek for better methods of serving the youth of 
the nation. 

We, the Negro colleges, do not have a single 
institution which is operating primarily as an 
engineering school, neither do we have an insti- 
tution which is operating primarily as a school 
of fine arts. I have cited these two cases to 
illustrate the point that some of our schools may 
be able to render a greater service by converting 
their assets and talents to purposes other than 
those by which they are now employed. 

Only the foolhardy would attempt to say that 
any one innovation would remove all the appar- 
ent faults of our system of higher education, but 
a suggestion here and there may help. Our 
present vehicle is inadequate, that is self-evident, 
the cure must be found. 


L. L. Woops 
SAINT AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


PSEUDO SIMPLIFICATION OF 
EDUCATION 

TITLES of courses and educational content of 
courses are apparently in the process of being 
sifted down from the university to the college, 
from the college down to the high school and 
thence into the grades of the elementary school. 
High schools are now offering courses in soci- 
ology, economies and psychology, while grade- 
school pupils talk glibly about the work in social 
science without even knowing the meaning of the 
term. This sifting downward of courses and 
course content is doing two things: first, it is 
pseudo simplification of subject-matter which 
too often is intent on making subjects interesting 
without necessarily developing understanding or 
any fair degree of mastery, and in the second 
place this sifting process must necessarily dis- 
. place other content in the offerings of different 
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levels of schools. Drill and factual content in 
many instances must be displaced for what is 
conceived to be interesting and entertaining. 
It may be that the quality of pupils has im- 
proved; however, this is doubtful. A fair ex- 
ample of the sifting process can be noted in the 


grade-school notes similar to the following: 


interested in their 
They are very well 


The First Grade are 
experiments concerning water. 
pleased to say the words evaporate, ete., and know 
what the words mean from their experiments. In 
Social Studies they are studying Family Life. 

The Third Grade are studying ‘‘ Water and its 


Work’? in science. 


very 


Several factors have no doubt contributed to 


this sifting including the advanced 


training of teachers, misplacement of text-books 


process, 


in grades, mistaken concept of entertainment 
and pupil interest for achievement, present em- 
phasis on downward curriculum reorganization, 
present interest in natural science and the social 
studies and the tendency to sugar-coat the con- 
tent of courses. 

The university-trained college instructor takes 
the content of the university seminars back to 
his eollege classes, the college-trained teacher 
proceeds to teach the content of college courses 
to his high-school classes, and the teachers-col- 
lege-trained instructor takes advanced secondary 
school content down into the elementary school, 
until finally the kindergarten teacher may be 
sorely tempted to teach what was regarded as 
material for the first few grades of the elemen- 
The elementary school pupil talks 
heredity with its 


tary school. 
about Mendelian theory of 
emphasis on dominant and recessive traits with- 
out having any real understanding about the ap- 
plication of the theory. The sixth grader talks 
about the operation of the telegraph set and is 
expected to construct the set without any under- 
Much of 


present-day elementary school science shows the 


standing of the principles or theory. 


child the wheels going around without providing 
an understanding of phenomena. 

The pupil going through the various levels of 
the educational system, from elementary school 
through college, is often like a traveler making 
a cross-country journey and trying to make time 
and to be entertained en route rather than seeing 
and knowing the country through which he is 
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passing. Such an individual generally remark; 
“Oh, yes, we passed through there, but I don’; 
remember much about it.” The pupil likewise 
says, “Oh, yes, we had that in elementayy 
school,” and he feels quite insulted if the high. 
school instructor makes reference to anything 
which was covered, however sketchily, in thp 
elementary school. The college student likewise 
is offended if the courses cover anything which 
may have been even casually mentioned in secop. 
dary school, although he may know little o; 
nothing about principles underlying the history 
or the practical application of the subject under 
The result is that pupils feel that 
they have met requirements if they have a casua! 


discussion. 


acquaintance with a subject and they feel very 
bored if a subject were to be repeated or covered 
in greater detail. 

Again it may be that “open sesame” of edu- 
cation, “functional education,” which has led to 
the downward shift of educational 
With one breath we state that content of courses 
should be made interesting, practical and ad- 
justed to the level of the pupils, and in the next 
breath we talk about holding to definite stand- 
ards of attainment. We wonder at the blasé 
cynical attitude of the high-school anu college 
youth toward education and forget that they 
have had the content froth at the lower levels, 
and the theory and practical application 
theory at higher levels can hold little interest 
except for the more academic minded. And 
thus it goes—with one gesture we simplify and 


content 


with another we endeavor to maintain stand. 
ards. As long as pupils are accustomed to see 
ing the wheels go around and adopting a tew 
new words for their vocabulary without under- 
standing, it is hardly to be expected that the 
requirements of higher levels of education cat 
make any appeal to the youth who has learned 
slipshod methods of approach to subject-matte 

Strangely enough, the shift of emphasis » 
content has also resulted in transplanting 0! 
some of the elementary and junior high-schoo: 
content to the four-year high school- not be 
‘ause content has been carefully selected as | 
fitness but rather because certain types of tex! 
books are available. Text-books originally ¢ 
signed for the junior high school find place " 
the regular four-year high school. In place °! 
mathematics courses originally given in first an" 














cond vear of the four-year high school a good 
seoportion of the algebra has been omitted and a 
snattering of advanced mathematies is ineluded. 
in like manner subjects formerly taught in the 
rst two years of the four-year high school have 
heen relegated to the last two years of the high 
<hool. Such misplacement can only serve to 
widen the gap between the secondary school and 
institutions of higher learning. 

There is no question but that the curriculum 
should continue dynamie and that no curriculum 
can be regarded as set; however, the continued 
shitting of courses and course content from 
college down into secondary school, from secon- 
dary school into elementary school and the con- 
‘inued shifting within schools is not likely to 
make for pupil understanding, mastery or for 
better adjustment of the different levels of edu- 

tion. Witness the eollege freshman who is 
ertilied in courses but who, when tested by 
standard tests, entrance board examinations or 
istructor’s tests, reveals not only a lack of 
mastery but astonishing ignorance of funda- 
wentals. This is particularly true in schools 

here a great amount of content shifting has 
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occurred. The private schools and many larger 
city systems have held more rigidly to insistence 
on mastery of fundamentals and have held to a 
definite content organization, while the smaller 
schools have weakened offerings in an attempt to 
meet the supposed needs of the lower quartile of 
pupils. 

If it is thought that every pupil should know 
a little something about everything in his envir- 
onment and have little mastery of what has been 
regarded as fundamentals, then many schools 
may be achieving their purposes. Edueation 
will then continue to be in general interesting, 
partially informative and little more. Between 
many publicly maintained schools and the re- 
quirements of the better schools of higher learn- 
ing there will develop an ever-widening gap that 
will become increasingly difficult to bridge ex- 
cept by a lengthened period of secondary edu- 
cation for those who desire to attend advanced 
schools. Pseudo simplification can only lead to 
pseudo education. 

FreD G, LivinGcoop 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO schools dramatize many problems and 
conflicts of school and society in the machine 
age. One sees maladjustments and tensions that 
come trom the discord of the educative process 
with urban mass produetion. The basie struggles 

re inner ones: of the organice against the mecha- 
uistic, of spirit against system, of service against 
selfishness. What is most wrong is deeply wrong 
and has been wrong for a long time. No one man 
or group of men is to blame. Following are 
iiiteen observations by a layman: 

(1) Chicago schools are a mass production 
enterprise. However much individual prinei- 
pals or teachers may struggle against it, and in 
spite of valiant efforts of a good Bureau of 
Child Study and an accessory adjustment service, 


t} 


fe system is a great mill in which there is a 
‘onstant danger of the individuality of the child 
being submerged. Of necessity children are 
handled in crowds. Buildings are over-large, 
‘vols are overcrowded, teachers are overloaded. 


In their mass production, Chicago schools are 
100 per cent. American. America is the land of 
urban mass production. 

(2) Chicago schools seek to do the impossible 
—to get democratic results by authoritarian 
methods. The administrative organization is 
hierarchical. The superintendent tells his as- 
sistants, who tell the principals, who tell the 
teachers, who tell the children. Through the 
years, this spirit of authoritarianism has waxed 
and waned in Chieago. It has reached high 
points under two widely different superinten- 
dents: William MeAndrew, who abolished teach- 
er’s councils; and the present superintendent, 
William H. Johnson, who fights the union to 
which 8,300 of his 13,000 teachers belong. 

(3) Superintendent Johnson’s announced pro- 
gram for improvements in the Chicago schools 
takes cognizance of the need for democratic 
participation in our society. He emphasizes 
three things: (1) a socialization program; (2) 
remedial reading; (3) a cumulative record sys- 
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tem in connection with an adjustment service 
which has been rapidly extended. Other moves 
of the same general nature are under way. 
Effort is being made to relate subjects organi- 
cally to each other, to focus teaching around 
activity centers that arise out of the child’s daily 
life, to increase student self-government, to meet 
more directly the needs of children who do not 
go to college, to increase the relative importance 
of music and art, and to develop further a new 
system of non-oral reading which substitutes 
action for talk as the child’s response to printed 
language. It is a real tragedy that the hostility 
between administration and teachers, and the 
inertia of the system, vitiate so much of the 
potential good in this program. Superintendent 
Johnson is trying to do what Aldous Huxley has 
written a book to show can not be done—attain 
one kind of ends by another kind of means. 
What he does and how he does it speaks louder 
than what he says. The means he uses often 
ill-will than the 
He often does the right things 


create more announced ends 
create good-will. 
in a dictatorial way that engenders hostility and 
opposition. 

(4) Chieago schools are a part of a political 
Dependence upon politics is 
administrative 


spoils system. 
guaranteed by a_ three-headed 
set-up, in which the superintendent, the business 
manager and the attorney are officials with co- 
ordinate powers. This means that, when there 
are disagreements, some one higher up must 
decide. Under these conditions, the real superin- 
tendent of schools is the chairman of the board 
of education, a non-salaried official appointed by 
the mayor, an important cog in the dominant 
political machine. A pliant superintendent who 
ean get along happily with a political business 
manager can make it appear that the so-called 
superintendent is the real one, but can not alter 
the fact that the seat of power is higher up and 
is within a spoils system. Changes in Illinois 
law, to make the business manager an assistant 
superintendent and to eliminate the attorney as 
an important official, would put the superinten- 
This would 
open the way for a genuinely professional admin- 


dent really in charge of the schools. 


istration to cut political ties. 
(5) An impasse that is vicious in its effects 
on children arises out of the conflict between 


teacher tenure and politics. The law provides a 
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civil service system, which, like many merit 
systems, puts more emphasis on system than oy 
merit. It tends to be rigid rather than flexible, 
and routine rather than adaptable. It is, hoy. 
ever, so much better than outright political eon. 
trol of teaching, in which jobs would be bough; 
by campaign contributions, that the teacher 
defend it desperately. It is constantly under 
attack, both by temporary appointments, anj 
in other more devious ways. The result is a cop. 
tinuing struggle in which the organized teaches 
defend a mediocre civil service system against 
political manipulations that seek to hamstring jt, 
Energy that might be usefully applied to protect 
children against poor teaching is wasted in de. 
fensive warfare to protect teachers against poli- 
tics. Out of this struggle come fear, suspicion 
and hatred—attitudes and emotions that are 
deadly to good teaching and that work to in- 
crease the number of whining, nagging, yelling, 
neurotic, paranoiae and otherwise nervously and 
emotionally unbalanced teachers. If it were 
possible for the teachers actually to have the 
self-confidence, freedom and relief from worry 
that are the real objectives of a tenure system, 
then they could get busy raising their own pro- 
fessional standards. Ways would be found to 
remove causes of emotional maladjustment and 
to deal wisely and sympathetically with teachers 
whose continued tenure is bad for children. The 
first necessity is to overthrow political contro! 
The next is to evolve a system of administration 
that is essentially democratic rather than authori- 
tarian, with the teachers themselves participating 
actively in it. 

(6) The proportion of the Chicago school 
budget spent for non-edueational purposes 1s 
unduly large as compared with the direct educa- 
Teachers’ and principals’ sal: 
aries are below those of most large cities. The 
natural result of this is that the Chicago Teachers 
Union vigorously seeks more money for its mell- 
The politically strong engineers’ aud 
janitors’ unions manage to see that their met- 
bers’ interests are well protected. The board o! 
education, with PWA funds available, is driving 
ahead on a construction program, determine: 
to eliminate all portables and to provide needed 
new buildings of the sort that will make a good 
showing for the political party now in power 
An unfortunate by-product of this intense strug: 


tional expenses. 


bers. 
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for the three main slices of the budget is that 
penny-wise economies are made elsewhere which 
‘ict countless annoyances and humiliations on 
teachers and children. Classroom work is im- 
aired through skimping on quantity and quality 
of text-books, supplies and work materials, in- 
Juding such commonplace necessities as work 
tables and waste baskets. Petty economies are 
ryied to the point of offense to decency. Toilet 


Ca 


paper is often missing, children being told to 
rake eave of such needs at home. In a large 
proportion of schools toilets are open stools in 
rows, Without individual privaey, so that a girl 
in the seventh or eighth grade who has started to 
menstruate is foreed to change or adjust her 
napkin in an open room with small girls looking 
on. Wash basins, soap and towels are not pro- 
vided. Drinking fountains, located near toilets, 
tempt children to wash their hands in the over- 


(7) Notwithstanding the presence of many 
teachers and principals of superior ability, 
training and devotion, the personnel of the Chi- 
cago schools is, in general, uninspired. The pro- 
portion of poor and mediocre teachers is larger 
han it should be. Morale is low. Nepotism is 
wide-spread—sisters, nieces, daughters, wives 
and friends in teaching positions provide some 
of the closest ties between politicians and schools. 
For years the system has been inbred. Begin- 
ning teachers are recruited largely from the city’s 
public and parochial schools, trained in the local 
normal college and fed back into classrooms, with 


politics having mueh to say as to which ones get 
i and how rapidly they advance into supervisory 
positions. The adjective “uninspired,” as used 


above, reflects an inherent weakness of an au- 
thoritarian system. Inspiration is a by-product 
of Treedom and responsibility. It is not inspir- 
ing to be ordered what to do and told what to 
think. The free ereative spirit of Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker, Dora Wells and James E. MeDade 
is present and earrying on, but it flutters in a 
hierarchical eage. One hopeful change, made 


tis tall, is the revamping of Chicago Normal 
£ 


College into a 4-year teachers’ college, where the 
lew president, John A. Bartky, has added new 
blood to the staff, and is making plans to bring 
ew blood from outside the city into the system 


tach year, He is taking steps to make training 
lore thorough, to improve and broaden practice 
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teaching and to weed out inferiors before they 
get into life-time posts. 

(8) The overwhelming proportion of female 
“to male teachers in Chicago schools, 11,000 to 
2,000, is a matter of concern. It is now possible 
for a child to go through both elementary and 
high school in Chicago and never have a man 
teacher—though of course such is not probable. 
A third of the high-school teachers and half of 
the elementary principals are still males. The 
same trend, of course, appears in other social 
service fields. Categories of service jobs, such 
as teaching, to which women are especially at- 
tracted and adapted, appear permanently on the 
increase, while other categories of jobs that men 
have been wont to hold appear permanently on 
the decline. There are serious implications to 
this with which we can not deal here. 

(9) Chieago schools regard the teaching of 
older children as more important than the teach- 
ing of younger ones. Teaching jobs of lowest 
pay and rank are those in the elementary schools. 
The prevailing line of promotion within the sys- 
tem is: elementary teacher, high-school teacher, 
elementary principal, high-school principal. 
This shuttles people back and forth and puts 
pressure on superior and ambitious teachers in 
elementary schools to be thinking and working 
toward high-school posts. If there were a single 
salary schedule, with the teacher load in the first 
two grades substantially less than that in upper 
grades, Chicago might get small children so well 
started that, later on, their education would 
become more and more self-education. This 
would tend to shift responsibility from teachers 
to children in the upper grades, to make students 
more independent and resourceful and thus to 
improve the entire educative process. 

(10) Architecture of Chicago schools, under 
control of the business department and not the 
educational, shows little real adaptation or sen- 
sitivity to basie changes in education and society 
which are now under way or just ahead. Build- 
ings that have not yet been started in Chicago 
are already obsolete. The oversized, union-sta- 
tion type of school structure continues in vogue. 
Corridors are large and wasteful. Noise is in- 
adequately controlled. Lighting is often poor. 
In many high schools children by hundreds 
strain their eyes studying in poorly lighted as- 
sembly halls. In the typical Chicago school, 
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children, whom nature meant to be active little 
animals, are still regimented in rows of seats 
screwed to the floor in the usual military forma- 
tion—“like rows of butterflies transfixed with* 
pins,” as Madame Montessori put it. Here and 
there, in some of the new or favored schools, this 
honored tradition of American education has 
broken down. Detached movable chairs make it 
not only physically possible, but actually easy 
and natural, for a teacher to subdivide a crowd 
of 40 children into three groups of workable 
size. The new trade high school, now being 
started, shows hopeful architectural advance in 
that it is a cluster of smaller units on a campus 
of adequate size. 

(11) The prevailing tension, conflict, crowding 
and mass production put pressure on principals 
In Chi- 


cago the cleavage between school and home is as 


and teachers alike to disregard parents. 


great as the usual cleavage between school and 
The school is a detached institution, self- 
contained and self-sufficient. The part which a 
given mother plays in working with the school 
where her children attend is usually zero. Visits 
by parents are not welcome in many Chicago 


work. 


Visits by teachers in homes are prac- 
tically unknown. Many P.-T. A. 
education alone, busying themselves doing nice 


schools. 


societies let 


things, such as making curtains, giving teas and 
The Citizens Scheols Com- 
mittee and various civie groups connected with 


listening to talks. 


its program of coordinated citizen action have 
been increasingly influential, but this effort is 
directed primarily at political influences and so 
tends to make the individual teacher or principal 
who is fearful of political reprisals even more 
cautious about direct dealing with parents. 
(12) The training which children get in Chi- 
eago schools is unbalanced, being deficient in 
manual and muscular activity. In rural or 
small-town America, where boys and girls live 
actively outside of school hours, the passive 
posture, fixed routine and bookish methods of 
the traditional classroom are not so serious. It 
is otherwise in a great city. Urban life is repres- 
sive to children. One of the most short-sighted 
economies made in Chieago schools in 1933 was 
the elimination of manual and household arts. 
Poor and inadequate as these might have been, 
and routine and formalized though they were, 


they were something. At present, there are some 
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symptoms that the spirit of creative activity jg 
astir. In many Chicago schools fine work js 
being done in art and activity projects. But the 
formal architecture of buildings, the military 
layout of classrooms, the crowded conditions and 
the hierarchical system are formidable obstacles 
to anything that is stimulating or creative 
enough to train the great mass of children to meet 
the difficult conditions that are ahead of then. 
The repressed regimented children that the hig, 
hard city of Chicago is now putting through q 
lopsided educational mill may be receptive some 
day to false promises of relief from boredom 
and repression which war and fascism offer. 
(13) Chicago schools help breed crime through 
maintenance of a political department of com- 
pulsory education, under incompetent supervi- 
sion. Here is where polities bores deepest into 
the educational end of the system. While the 
force of 135 truant officers includes many con- 
scientious persons, it also includes assorted politi- 
cal hacks and ne’er-do-wells. The worst of it, 
however, is that the underlying philosophy, as 
the very name indicates, is that of a police 
system which seeks to force right behavior 
through punitive action. The idea that it might 
be better to cooperate sympathetically and con- 
structively with the families and communities 
which produce problem children, to find and 
remove causes of juvenile delinquency, is not 
officially recognized. Visiting teachers who tried 
to do this were eliminated in the 1933 economy 
program. With Chicago sociologists now pub- 
lishing books which show that truancy is a begin- 
ning step in most criminal careers, this condition 
is a serious indictment to the city. By its very 
nature, it encourages truancy through creating 
hostility and disrespect for schools in families 
of potential delinquents. An object lesson to 
show how different things might be, if intelli- 
gence were applied to eliminating causes 0l 
truancy, is provided by the Montefiore and 
Mosely special schools to which truant boys are 
sent by ordinary transfer and not by court 
action. Whereas detention schools with walls 
around them graduate the bulk of their inmates 
into criminal careers, these two special schools 
do a better job. Incidentally, they offer what is 
probably the best-balanced education given 1” 
the Chicago system. If Chieago’s 330 elemen- 
tary schools were as good, there would be fewer 
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ants. Special schools for truants, detached 
‘yom their home communities, might not then 
| needed, just as visiting teachers would not be 
needed 1f most teachers visited. 

(14) Vocational education is in an uncertain 
tate in Chicago. There is no real consensus as 
to what voeational edueation is, under present 
conditions of flux and uncertainty. There is no 
clearly thought-out poliey as to the relative 
responsibility of schools, industry and labor in 
supplying training for specific trades. At pres- 
ent a large trade high school is under construe- 
tion in the south part of the city near a Carnegie- 


0 
ul 


Iilinois steel mill, the prineipal industrial interest 
consulted in planning the school. There has been 
no open discussion of the policies underlying 
+) an institution. Until the development re- 
cently by the Citizens Schools Committee, under 
he leadership of Dr. John A. Lapp, of plans 
for a vocational edueation conference on October 
29, there has been no real effort to bring together 
full representation of industry, labor and eduea- 
tion for a frank and open diseussion of the 


be 


knotty problems of training for jobs in a big 
ty where no one really knows what, where or 
whether the jobs will be. Valuable information 
s now being gathered, at Superintendent John- 
son’s behest, by an oceupational survey, directed 
by Lester Schloerb, formerly of Lane Tech. A 
survey Is not necessary, however, to reveal that 
adequate training for the single biggest vocation 
of all, homemaking, is not given. Were such 
traning more thorough and complete, the eco- 
nomie competition of women with men, referred 
to in paragraph 8 above, and the domestie diffi- 
cuties that produce problem children, might be 
ghtly less intense. 
(15) The characteristies of the Chieago school 
system, which we have been reviewing, are those 
an iron and steel urban society that is seg- 
mented, stratified, specialized and selfish in spirit. 
In such a disintegrated setting, public education 
‘ails lamentably to generate and release the 
luman dynamics that are essential if this nation 
‘ going to make new jobs for millions now un- 
employed and satisfying lives for most of us. 
We human beings have at least three basic urges: 
(1) to belong, (2) to possess, (3) to create. We 
an not have either a decent society or good 
schools when the second of these urges overpow- 


ers the others. As things now stand, the urge to 
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belong and the urge to create are thwarted by 
disintegration, within individuals and within our 
social structure. The answer to distintegration 
is integration. It must come from within, not 
from without. Coordination is now more im- 
portant than specialization. Synthesis is more 
important than analysis. Relationships are more 
important than detached facts. Some day, many 
years hence, historians may record in books that 
the scientific age of seeking truth by taking 
things apart, which began with the victory of 
nominalism over realism in the twelfth century, 
reached its end at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, when the age of applied relativity 
began. Perhaps Einstein’s theory is a historical 
landmark that rises to mark the end of an er: 
eight centuries long. Perhaps it is because the 
present is a period of major historical transition 
that our problems are so acute to-day. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize the point made 
in the first sentence of this article that the mal- 
adjustments of Chicago schools merely dramatize 
prevailing conflicts of school and society, of a 
process that is basically organic with a machine 
age that seeks to systematize inorganically the 
disintegration which it breeds. 

Real progress, in Chicago and elsewhere, can 
come through citizens, parents, teachers and 
children working together in the true spirit of 
the educative process—cooperatively, recipro- 
‘ally, democratically, actively. The very faet 
that the situation in Chicago is so bad, and that 
the citizens are realizing it more and more, sug- 
gests that something may be done about it soon. 
The Kelly-Nash political machine shows signs of 
slipping. The Chicago Teachers Union, under 
leadership with vision, is accumulating strength 
and momentum. The press is alive to school 
problems. The Citizens Schools Committee, a 
center of coordination and action, is making 
progress. Many citizen organizations are help- 
ing, each in its own way. On the day that the 
first draft of this article was written, a mass 
meeting of a thousand leaders in 120 P.-T. A.’s 
decided to have something to say about matters 
of real educational importance during the com- 
ing year. They endorsed with but two or three 
scattered “No’s” an outspoken 16-point “Eduea- 
tional Platform for Chicago,” directed at many 
of the weaknesses set forth here. 


What Chicago ean do in the neat few years to 
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overcome mass production in education, to substi- 
tute democracy for hierarchy and to make the 
education of its children creative and dynamic 


is of nationwide concern. It will be an indica- 
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tion as to what an urban society ean do to stop 

the present trend toward a mechanized regimen. 

tation that increasingly resembles fascism, 
JOHN H. Mitrag 


QUOTATIONS 


NEGLECTING THE GROWN-UP 
British Institute of Adult 
which has been holding its annual meeting at 
Oxford, has in the years (nearly 40) of its 
existence earned the good will of the universities 
and the Board of Education, and, partially at 
any rate, of the Trade Unions and the local edu- 
It receives the enthusiastic 


THE iducation, 


cation authorities. 
support of some thousands of students, and it 
has always enjoyed the confidence of a number 
of zealous friends and leaders. Its record of 
classes and of summer, one-day, and week-end 
schools shows a steady increase from year to 
year. Yet, after four decades of effort, an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the adult population of 
our country has benefited by the movement. 
Our traditional line of progress has always 
been not to anticipate a erisis, but to deal with 
it when it arises, and this has been true of edu- 
cation as of other things. We began, centuries 


ago, with universities and a few 


grammar 


schools. The first crisis arose when Lowe ex- 
claimed, “Let us at least educate our masters.” 
We then proceeded forthwith to establish a great 
system of elementary education. Time passed, 
and the spread of elementary education revealed 
an alarming shortage of secondary and technical 
education. True to type, we proceeded to pro- 
vide a widespread network of secondary and 
technical schools. The result of this, in turn, 
was to expose a dearth of university education, 
and up sprang new universities in every prov- 
ince in the land. A somewhat similar process 
has, thus far, governed our attitude towards the 
newer question of adult education. We have 
still to recognize as a people that the time has 
now arrived for better elementary education for 
the adult, in relation to which Mr. Lowe’s famous 
dictum would acquire a totally different and a 
far truer connotation. 

How the average grown-up responds to a 
provision of intellectual pursuits, in line with 
his interests and aptitudes, is shown by an edu- 


cational experiment which has been carried out 


in South Wales during the past ten years or so, 
Thanks to an enlightened and timely grant froy 
the Carnegie Trust in 1929, followed by the 
support of the Board of Education, some of the 
local education authorities of the area, some 
generous private donors and, later, of the No. 
tional Couneil of Social Service and the Con. 
missioner for Special Areas, there is now being 
spent a sum of about £30,000 a year in the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities, on a fairly 
large seale, for adults in the South Wales coal. 
field. Every year the demand from the rank and 
file of the people for these opportunities con. 
tinues to grow, as the growing success of the 
London evening institutes shows, and those en- 
gaged in providing these facilities are becoming 
yearly more convinced that they are only able to 
touch the fringe of the potential demand. Is 
there any reason why benefits on this scale 
should be restricted to South Wales? Perhaps 
one reason is that it would cost the countr) 
something like £1,000,000 a year to provide 
similar opportunities on a similar scale through- 
out the length and breadth of Great Britain. 
Another reason may be that few of us yet really 
believe that in education the supply must pre- 
cede the demand; and that we are wailing fora 
sign that will not come. Meanwhile the cinema 
and all kinds of cheap amusements and excite- 
ments for the multitude that do not know whit 
to do with their leisure thrive-—The Education! 
Supplement of the London Times. 


TOP BRACKETS FOR SCIENCE 

In olden times inventors, poets and artist: 
alike starved in garrets or in other corners 10! 
which little or no rent had to be paid. Usual} 
the poets still starve, if they depend solely 0 
their poetry for a livelihood. The artists olten 
do. The inventors no longer need to. Invet- 
tion has been taken out of the garret and de- 


posited in the commercial laboratory. The mat 


197 


of science whose science is so pure that he ca! 


not abide practicality may teach or he may hire 
Quite a good deal ol 


out to the government. 
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, lace seientifie research is done for small 


fipst-Cia 


‘) Washington bureaus where few visitors 
., (Only onee in a blue moon does a grandly 
tiea] scientist ike Professor Einstein find 


mpracti¢al 
¢ endowed with a salary so large that short 


Niniseu 


of giving most of it away he ean not readily 


pay 


spend It. 

“But the practical scientist, who is willing to 
consult the immediate need, often makes his way 
nowadays into the uppermost 1 per cent. of in- 
come taxpayers. Professor E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, recently looked into the cases 
¢ seventy-two men recognized as of high scien- 
The results, reported in Science, 


' ‘ 
fie standing. 
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are striking. Forty-five of these men worked 
for business concerns which had made salary re- 
turns published by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Sixteen were receiving more than $15,- 
000 a year; of these ten earned more than $20,- 
000, six more than $25,000, four more than $50,- 
000, two between $65,000 and $75,000. Dotty 
Dimples, the latest Hollywood sensation, may do 
better, but these records may be considered good 
for persons whose main activity is in adding to 
human knowledge. Our technological civiliza- 
tion often does well by its friends and not all its 
rewards are for the oppressors of the poor.—The 
New York Times. 


REPORTS 


WORK OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD IN THE SOUTH! 


Tue activities in southern education assisted 
by the General Edueation Board during the 
period covered by this report have continued 
to be directed toward the objective adopted at 
the board’s foundation in 1902: “The immediate 
intention of the board is to devote itself to study- 
ng and aiding to promote the educational needs 
of the people of our southern states.” When the 
program Was reviewed by the trustees in 1933, 
this objective was reaffirmed for one phase of the 
board’s continuing aetivities. It was recognized 
that promotion of the edueational needs implied 
remitting study of the changes in southern 
education and of the eapaecity of the people to 
linance the requisite edueational facilities, if the 
hoard’s program were to possess vitality and 
‘iguificance both currently and in preparation 
for the future. 

At the outset of its work, the board selected 
‘or chief emphasis two factors fundamental to 
“ie successful development of publie education ; 
‘he economie and financial resources of the peo- 
ie to support adequate schools and the com- 
petent administration of publie education. As 


to the 


lirst of these, it was recognized that, if 


“le South were to develop schools in proportion 


From the report of Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, 
‘sient of the General Edueation Board, embrac- 
Pai P review of the board’s activities in the South 

He last half of 1936 and 1937, by Albert R. 
nn, director for southern edueation. 





to its needs and in fair comparison with the 
evolving school systems elsewhere in the nation, 
its agriculture should be placed on a more effi- 
cient and profitable basis. This fact suggested 
cooperation with organized agencies in the re- 
gions that had rural improvement as their domi- 
nant aim. The most notable feature of this 
cooperation was undoubtedly the farm demon- 
stration work which helped to pave the way for 
the later development of the nation-wide, pub- 
licly supported extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, administered cooperatively 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the land grant colleges. 

In the field of educational administration, for 
many years the board provided grants to state 
universities to enable them to appoint professors 
of secondary edueation who should be concerned 
with the development of publie high schools. 
The interest aroused by these officers led to more 
effective promotion of both rural elementary 
schools and high schools by the state depart- 
ments of education. With the exception of sup- 
port for the state agents for Negro schools, 
which continues, the board has completed this 
phase of its program of assistance to state de- 
partments of education. There remain, how- 
ever, opportunities for further improvements 
in the public administration of education, both 
in the state departments and in the county offices. 

Judged by their relative readiness to apply 
available income to educational purposes, the 
southern states have demonstrated their desire 
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to provide adequate educational facilities. It is 
significant that the southern states appropriate 
for the support of education a higher percentage 
of their revenues than other parts of the coun- 
When viewed historically, the South has 
made marked progress in its provisions for 
Large 


try. 


schools during the past two generations. 
advances have been achieved in the face of many 
very real handicaps. 

The per capita expenditures for education in 
the South, however, are not only below those of 
the rest of the nation; they are also seriously 
insufficient to provide support for a reasonably 
complete system offering even moderately satis- 
factory schools for all the youth of both races. 

During the past decade, especially, and gen- 
erally since the close of the world war, the eco- 
nomic basis of the South has undergone serious 
changes due to both internal and external causes. 
These changes have produced a breakdown in 
southern rural economy in large areas, notably 
in the southeastern cotton belt, that affects a 
considerable part of the population. Events of 
the past decade have been forcing a reorganiza- 
tion of southern rural economy, the full nature 
and implications of which are difficult to ap- 
praise and to accept. The economic changes, 


have caused disleeations of population 


opportunities, have brought new im- 
Unless and until the South finds 


which 
and of 
poverishments. 
means to increase its taxable wealth, its total 
income and the rewards of the large low-income 
group, many of whom are on farms, it seems 
clear that the support for its schools and eol- 
leges and other social institutions and services 
will remain insufficient in large areas, except 
to whatever degree the situation may be altered 
if the proposals for federal aid to education 
become effective. 
and industrialization are 
The 
and the relatively rapid expansion of indus- 


Urbanization pro- 


ceeding apace. movement of population 


tries, especially industries engaged in process- 


southern materials, are destined to 


the 
patterns most significantly. 


- 
ing 


raw 


alter southern economie and population 


The composite eco- 
nomic situation is in flux. The time appears 
opportune for careful evaluations of the eco- 
nomic changes now in progress. Such evalua- 
tions could serve as a useful guide to programs 


in education and in research. 
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The question is not simply what the South 
can produce with its extraordinary natural ey, 
ditions for agriculture. It is rather what it ey 
produce on an economically sound and profita)) 
basis in the long pull, with reference not alone 
to available markets and income but also to ths 
utilization of existing facilities and skills, hp 
preservation of basic resources and other factors 

The foregoing considerations raise again th 
question, as at the outset of the board’s wo 
thirty-five years ago, whether the board shoyij 
not resume its former, but never wholly omitted 
interest in the economic improvement of th: 
rural South by means of education and researc) 
Proposals for such a program are now bei 
formulated by the board. 

Although industrial development in the Sout 
is still in its youth and at the moment reve) 
some of the vigor and hopefulness of youth, 
agrarianism is traditional and continues dow: 
nant. The South has a higher ratio of fam 
population to total population than any other 
section of the country. 

The problems arising from surplus population 
in relation to the availability of economic enter- 
prise are among the most fundamental condition- 
ing factors in southern life. Broad generalize- 
tions as to the bearing of population factors 
the solution of pressing economic, social an! 
educational inadequacies need to be buttressed 
by thorough, extensive and detailed population 


studies. As a contribution toward the advyanee- 


ment and broadening of such studies already 
under way at the University of North Caroli: 
the board appropriated $15,000 to that inst- 
tution. 

Among the appropriations during 1956 aud 
1937 for the advancement of public education 
were gifts and grants for state eurriculu 
studies and demonstrations in improved methods 
of teaching in Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carv- 
lina, Texas, Alabama, Virginia, Mississipp! 
North Carolina. Gifts were also made tor 
operative studies between colleges and seco! dary 
schools, for a summer curriculum laboratory)” 
studies and methods of teacher training and 
a conference of university laboratory schoo! 
representatives. 

Appropriations in the field of higher educat” 
were made for the improvement of college P'™ 
grams at Louisiana State University, Hena™ 
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Birmingham-Southern College, Furman 
Cniversity, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ors, the University System of Georgia and to the 
State Department of Edueation of West Vir- 
Assistance in the improvement of libra- 
ries and laboratory facilities was accorded Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Hendrix College, 
Mercer University, University of the South and 
George Peabody College for Teachers, while 
rifts for the improvement of faculties were made 
to Louisiana State University, Southwestern 
University, University of Virginia, Furman Uni- 
versity, Mercer University and the University of 


+7 
Couege, 


nla. 


Kentucky. 

Cooperation with states and with selected in- 
stitutions in plans for the development of more 
adequate facilities for the edueation of Negroes 
has been a part of the program of the General 
Edueation Board from its foundation. 

For a period of twenty-five years the General 
Education Board has assisted southern state de- 
partments of education to maintain divisions of 
Negro education. No other activity has received 
continuous support from the board for so long 
itime. The persons in charge of this work in 
the states are known as “state agents for Negro 
Schools” and are regular employees of the state 
departments. In eight states having large Negro 
populations there are also assistants to the state 
agents, and five states have Negro supervisors 
as well. The agents have worked patiently and 
elfectively for larger grants for Negro schools, 
better qualified teachers, the establishment of 
igh schools for Negroes and for other facilities 
enjoyed by white children in the schools. During 
the period covered by this report, grants were 
ade to fourteen southern state departments of 
education for salaries and expenses of state 
agents, assistants and supervisors. The total 
sum was $145,000. 

An appropriation of $7,175 for the in-service 
training of teachers in small Negro rural schools 
completed a five-year project in this field. The 
tunds were used for the salaries of demonstration 
teachers in summer schools and for the produe- 
tion and teaching of courses of study designed 
‘o meet the needs of rural teachers. A gratifying 
result of this program is the interest it has stintu- 
ated in the small rural schools for Negroes, 
Which serve so large a proportion of the South’s 
Negro population. 
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In the field of higher education of Negroes 
the General Education Board has cooperated 
during the past decade primarily with five major 
centers: Atlanta University and its cooperating 
institutions, Atlanta, Ga.; Fisk University and 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; and Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. To the eleven 
institutions comprising these five centers the 
board has voted about 72 per cent. of the funds 
which it has given to Negro schools and colleges. 

Since the reorganization of Atlanta University 
as a graduate school and its affiliation with 
Morehouse and Spelman Colleges, the expecta- 
tion has existed that at some future time six of 
the institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes in Atlanta would be in close physical 
proximity to Atlanta University under a co- 
ordinated program and that a strong center of 
higher education would be developed there. At 
the present time five of the institutions are oper- 
ating on adjoining sites, making use in common 
of such superior facilities afforded by the affili- 
ated institutions as the library and the science 
Clark University, the remaining 
one of the six institutions, is still situated across 
the city from Atlanta University and conse- 
quently is precluded from the full enjoyment 
of these advantages. For a new heating plant 
for Atlanta University and affiliated colleges, the 
General Education Board made a grant of 
$352,000. 

Early in 1936 the trustees of Clark University, 
with the approval of the Board of Edueation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, authorized the 
removal of the university to a site adjacent to 
Atlanta University that had been acquired with 
funds provided by the General Education Board. 


laboratories. 


Plans and specifications for the new buildings 
have since been prepared. An effort is now 
being made, with every promise of success, to 
raise $650,000 for construction of buildings and 
$600,000 for endowment. Toward the total of 
$1,250,000 the General Education Board has 
authorized appropriations of $746,500. When 
Clark University shall have moved to its new 
site, all the colleges for Negroes in Atlanta, with 
the exception of Gammon Theological Seminary, 
will work in a cooperative relationship at the 


new center. This development already reveals 
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substantial gains in the way of higher standards, 
broader offerings, abler faculties, improved 
facilities and economy of operations. 

Fisk University and Meharry Medical College, 
both at Nashville, Tenn., have been recipients of 
board aid for a number of years. These institu- 
tions are rendering important service and in 
recent years have made marked improvements 
in personnel, facilities and offerings. 

Fisk University has been engaged in raising 
additional endowment, and is now _ seeking 
$1,500,000 to match the board’s pledge of 
$1,500,000. By the close of 1937 the university 
had eolleeted $469,525, against which the board 
had paid an equal sum. The General Education 
Board also appropriated the sum of $163,500 
for improvements to the heating and power plant 
of Fisk University and $70,000 for current 
expenses during 1937-1938. 

Meharry Medical College is also confronted 
with the need for a considerable endowment. 
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Pending the raising of endowment funds, the 
board has made grants over a period of years 
toward its current budgets. To assist with the 
current expenses during 1937-1938, the board 
granted $150,000; also, there was appropriated 
as a supplemental sum for 1936-1937 an jtey 
of $10,000 for the development of clinical teach. 
ing in the Department of Medicine, bringing the 
total for that year to $140,000. 

Among the other gifts for Negro institutions 
were $100,000 for a library building or fo; 
endowment of Bennett College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; $100,000 for a library building at Viy- 
ginia Union University at Richmond, YVa,:; 
$40,000 for a library building at the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orange- 
burg College, Orangeburg, S. C.; $50,000 for 
equipment for mechanical industries to Tuskegee 
Institute; and $50,000 for books, library, labora- 
tory and other equipment at Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PLACEMENT TEST SCORES VS. COL- 
LEGE ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT 

THIS report is based on a study of the scholas- 
tic records of 3,128 students who entered the 
Iowa State Teachers College and took a battery 
of placements tests' at the beginning of the 
academic years 1929-33, inclusive. The data for 
this study were secured from the official records 
after sixteen quarters had elapsed following the 
date of matriculation. 

The students were grouped into different cate- 
gories in order to facilitate comparisons. At 
one extreme is the low 5 per cent. group, consist- 
ing of those students whose scores in all the 
placement tests are below the 5 percentile point 
(in terms of what they were able to do on the 
placement tests this group includes the students 
of least ability) ; next in order is the low 10 per 
cent. group, consisting of those students whose 
scores are all below the 10 percentile point (this 
group includes also those students located in the 
low 5 per cent. group. It is apparent that those 
scores that are below the 5 percentile point are 

1 The battery consists of a test of general ability, 
together with tests of proficiency in reading and 
English. 











also below the 10 percentile point). At the 
opposite extreme, in the high 5 per cent. group 
are included those students all of whose score: 
are at or above the 95 percentile point (in terms 
of what they were able to do on the placement 
tests this group includes the students of greatest 
ability); in the high 10 per cent. group are in- 
cluded all students whose scores are at or abov 
the 99 percentile point. A miscellaneous group 
consists of those students whose scores are 
located both above and below the 50 percentile 
point. The 3,128 students are thus grouped into 
13 categories, ranging from the low 5 per cent. 
group which, in terms of what they are able to 
do on the placement tests, are the people of least 
ability, to the high 5 per cent. group represent- 
ing the people of greatest ability. 

The study seeks to determine the outcome 0! 
college attendance for the students located in the 
various categories. Is there a difference in the 
per cent. of students whe graduate from the 
different categories? What difference, if any, 
is there in the various categories in the per cent. 
of students who withdraw, are dropped for low 
scholarship or are yet in school at the expiratiol 
of sixteen quarters? Is there a difference in the 
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of work done or in the number of quar- the high 5 per cent. group failed in only .3 per 
main in residence? Do the placement cent. of the work in which they were enrolled. 
minations give us any information concerning The corresponding percentages for the high and 


che candidates for teacher training that will be low 50 per cent. groups are 6.8 and .8. Ninety 
¢ yalue to us in counseling with them concern- per cent. of those located in the low 5 per cent. 
ng their further training ? group, although they remained in school an aver- 


Table | indicates the number of students that age of only 2.6 quarters, failed in one or more 
located in each of the 13 categories. It is subjects, while 38 per cent. of them were dropped 


are 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS LOCATED IN THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 











Low per cent. groups Mise High per cent. groups 
5 10 15 25 40 50 ares 50 40 25 15 10 5 
” oa : 8 26 41 104 224 317 509 448 341 190 94 57 22 
Diploma ....- 13 45 97 200 447 621 783 450 308 129 54 27 U 
Total 21 71 138 304 671 938 1292 898 649 319 148 84 29 





apparent that those loeated in the low 50 per for low scholarship. Of those located in the 
eont., the miscellaneous and the high 50 per cent. high 5 per cent. group, only one student received 
croups taken together constitute the total group a failure, although they remained in school an 
3,128). average of 9.2 quarters. The corresponding per- 
centages of students receiving a failure for the 

SumMAryY STATEMENTS AND INFERENCES low and high 5 per cent. groups are 53.9 and 
There is an appreciable difference, as indicated 13.1. The members of the low 50 per cent. 


hy sé ves made on the placement tests, in the group were in residence an average ot 4.8 quar- 


ability of the group of students enrolled on — ters, while those of the high 50 per cent. group 
degree curriculums and those enrolled on diploma were in residence 6.8 quarters. 
curriculums. If graduation from a curriculum is the desired 
There has been a gradual increase during the outcome of college attendance, it would appear 
tve-year period (1929-33) in the percentage of that those located in the low 15 per cent. group, 
entering freshmen who enrolled on degree cur-  i.e., below the 15 percentile point in all place- 
riculums (1929, 30 per cent.; 1930, 38 per cent.; ment tests, might well be advised, under present 
IN31, 43 per cent.; 1932, 45 per cent.; 1933, 52 conditions, not to enroll on a degree curriculum. 
per cent. ). Their chance of graduating from a degree cur- 
Students who seeure the higher placement ex-  riculum is rather remote, i.e., one chance in ten. 


amination seores tend to remain in school longer If it is the function of the Iowa State Teachers 
and earn more hours of eredit than those who College to prepare teachers for the schools of 


ecure the lower scores. the state and if completion of a degree cur- 
There is a distinet difference in the quality of — riculum constitutes a desirable preparation for 
work done, as indieated by number of grade certain types of teaching positions, it would ap- 


pots earned per eredit hour, by the student pear unwise to seek to prepare those students 
groups securing the lower placement test scores located in the low per cent. groups for those 
and those securing the higher scores. For the particular positions. Since a much higher per- 
low and high 5 per cent. groups the ratios are centage of students located in the high per cent. 
1.13 and 3.13; for the low and high 50 per cent. groups complete the degree curriculums, it would 
groups the ratios are 1.76 and 2.56. The differ- appear economical in time, effort and financial 
enee in the quality of work done by the low and cost to encourage only those in the upper per 
high groups is indieated also in the percentage cent. groups to undertake such curriculums. 

of work in which they failed to secure college It is very doubtful whether people should 
credit. The members of the low 5 per cent. be encouraged or even permitted to embark on a 
group failed in 27.8 per cent. of the work in program of study where nine of every ten will 
which they were enrolled, while the members of drop by the wayside and fail to achieve the end 
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which they set out to attain. College attendance 
by the members of the low per cent. groups 
may be highly desirable. Such attendance might 
be more highly valuable, however, both to them 
and to the social group, if they were enrolled on 
curriculums more nearly suited to their abilities 
and needs. 

It the work of the first two years were organ- 
ized to provide a general academic training 
leading to graduation on the junior college level 
for those not qualified to complete the require- 


ments for a degree, and admission to teacher- 


training curriculums for those interested and 
qualified to complete such curriculums, it would 


appear that the needs of the various groups 
would be served better than under the present 
arrangement. Such a plan would provide the 
satisfaction of graduating with a reasonably 
liberal training at the end of a two-year period 
rather than the disappointment that results from 
failure to graduate under the present arrange- 
ment. It would also provide for the postpone- 
ment of professional subjects to the junior and 
senior years—an outcome which is generally eon- 
sidered to be highly desirable. 

Those students who are located in the low 15 
per cent. group have approximately one chance 
in five of graduating from a diploma curriculum, 
while in the high 15 per cent. group there is 
almost a one to one chance (1: 1.1) of gradu- 
ating. If, again, graduation from a eurriculum 
is the desirable outeome of college attendanee, it 
would appear well to encourage those located in 
the high per cent. groups to continue their eol- 
lege work and not to give such encouragement 
to those located in the lowest per cent. groups. 

It would appear from this five-year study that 
the placement tests predict with considerable 
accuracy the probability of a student’s doing 
creditable college work and successfully complet- 
ing a teacher-training curriculum. In so far as 
this study is concerned it indicates a need for 
This is 
especially true if the placement examinations are 


selective admission to teacher training. 


found to predict teaching suecess with anything 
approximating the accuracy with which they 
predict scholastic achievement on the college 
level. 

During the next five years we expect to make 
a study of the activities since leaving college 
of the 3,128 students ineluded in this report. 
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We are interested in determining the amount and 
quality of teaching service rendered to the state 
by the members of the different per cent. groups 
in this study. If the members of certain groups 
are found to render much more and better service 
than the members of certain other groups, such 
information may prove valuable in counseling 
with students concerning the desirability of en- 
tering the teaching profession. 

To the extent that such counseling may be 
effective in attracting to the teaching profession 
those who will probably be successful teachers, 
and directing away from the profession those 
who will probably not be so successful, a three- 
fold service will have been rendered, namely: 

To the person counseled, by directing him 
into a field in which there is a greater prob- 
ability of his being happy and successful or 
away from a field in which he probably would 
suffer disappointment, failure or only mediocre 
success. 

To the state, in making it possible to provide 
a staff of superior teachers with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, effort and financial cost. 

And to the youth of the state, in providing 
them with superior teachers qualified by native 
endowment and by education to render a 
superior service as teachers. 

J. B. Pau 

IoWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CEDAR FALLS 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Edueational Policies Commission. The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. Pp. ix+ 
157. Illustrated. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Hype, CHARLES 8. Principles of English. Pp. 
viii+319. Kingsport Press. $1.25. 

McLEAN, DonaLp. Anowing Yourself and Others; 
Mental Hygiene for Young People. Pp. xixt 
275. Illustrated. Holt. $1.40. 

MASON, BERNARD S. Drums, Tom-Toms, and Rat- 
tles; Primitive Percussion Instruments for Mod- 
ern Use. Pp, 206. 121 figures. Barnes. $2.50. 

MILLIGAN, Davip F. Fist Puppetry. Pp. xiiit 
130. 7 plates. 47 figures. Barnes, $1.50. 

Rugg, Harowp and Louise Krueger. Mankind 
Throughout the Ages. Pp. vi+583. 149 fig- 
ures. Ginn. $1.28. 

Wess, Victor L., EpNA F. CAMPBELL and WILLIAM 
L. Niwa. The New World, Past and Present; A 
Unified Course in History and Geography for 
Elementary Schools. Pp. viii+ 486. 696 fig- 
ures. Scott, Foresman. $1.84. 

WISEHART, M. K. Reading the Price Tags of Life. 
Pp. xii+368. Haleyon House; Blue Ribbon 
Books, Ine., New York. $1.94. 











